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Sowing rice in Malaya. Increased rice production is one of the urgent Asiatic needs for which provision is made 
under the Colombo Plan (see page 85) 
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ZINC 


The element zinc occurs in “zinc 
blende”—a natural form of zinc 
sulphide—and in certain ores of 
lead and silver. A hard bluish- 
white metal, zinc was originally 


produced only in China and 
Sumatra, and substantial quantities were once mined in 
Britain, but most of the world’s supply now comes from the Americas 
and Australasia. Centuries before zinc was discovered in the metallic 
form, the Ancient Greeks were smelting its ores with copper to make 
brass, ah alloy that has become indispensable to modern industry. 
Apart from its use in alloys zinc is chiefly important today for coating 
or “‘galvanising” iron sheet and wire to give protection against rust. 
Zinc is also used as-a roofing material and in the manufacture of 
casings for dry batteries, fittings for motor cars and plates for printing. 
Compounds of the element are well known in such diverse fields as 
medicine, dyeing and paint manufacture. In addition to producing 
zinc wire and strip for the electrical industry I.C.I. 9 
makes zinc-chrome pigments for paints and zinc fic) 

compounds for the processing of rubber. a4 ae. 
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Trial of Strength at Kaesong 


American commentary, by 


4 


HE on-again off-again peace talks in Korea, the ups and 

downs of the past few days, may have cost us some- 

thing in propaganda inside the Iron Curtain, but, whereas 

the United Nations negotiators were trying to act in good 
faith and with the magnanimity of co-victors, the communists again 
showed their real mettle. As a result they have again demonstrated 
to a number of doubting nations in the free world that the only 
policy they understand is the policy of strength. And United States 
officials have ruefully been forced to learn one of the basic lessons 
of the post-war years: don’t take anything for granted when deal- 
ing with the communists. 

With the advantage of the hind-sight that the past few days have 
given us it now seems apparent that if we had been tougher in 
the first place we might have forestalled the breakdown in the talks, 
and blocked some of the Red propaganda gains: gains in which 
they made it appear to their captive audiences that the United 
Nations delegates were surrendering, instead’ of negotiating on 
equal terms. Ostensibly the true talks broke down over the issue 
of its coverage by allied newsmen, but as the United Nations 
Command has now stressed, contrary to communist claims, «the 
breakdown came over the broad principle of equality of treatment; 
including the neutralisation of the entire communist conference 
area. 

Actually the communist show of strength at Kaesong this week 
may have helped them .shore up their shaky regime with their 
newsreel versions of a purported United Nations surrender. But, 
on the other hand, it is just possible that the communists have 

_ overplayed their hand this time, and what they temporarily gained 


LARRY LESUEUR : 


in the past few days may cost them something in the permanent 
future. The obvious switch in General Ridgway’s attitude from 
polite military correctness to one of determined command seems to 
have convinced even the communists, and now what mofal edge 
there is in the Korean situation seems to be with the United 
Nations forces that have already repulsed the heaviest Red attacks 
and driven on into North Korea. 

Before the communists demonstrated their trickery the Allies 
might presumably have given in here and there on the outlines of 
the forthcoming neutral zone; but now our stiffened attitude, both 
in Washington and Korea, makes it almost certain that the United 
States and United Nations will demand that the United Nations 
army remain on territory that it has won by force of arms, thus 
placing the cease-fire boundaries on the war maps in General van 
Fleet’s big headquarters tent in Korea. It may even be that the 
communists will regret that they did not accept General Ridgway’s 
generous terms at the outset. It seems quite clear that the United 
Nations policy was that if the Chinese wanted to end the war, we 
the Americans, would be willing to do so on mutually acceptable 
terms, with the understanding that they would also want to try to 
save some face with their own people, and since the United States 
and its United Nations allies were also ready to pay a reasonable 
price for peace we were willing to go along with some Chinese face- 
saving moves if necessary. And one of the first things that each side 
had to find out was whether the other sincerely wanted to end the 
war, or was merely seeking military or political advantage. 

Militarily it has now to be acknowledged that, unlike the end of 
the second world war, this is not going to be a dictated peace, but 
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a negotiated peace, because neither side is willing to pay the price for 
total victory in Korea. Hence neither side is in a position to dictate 
and enforce its terms. General Ridgway obviously leaned over backwards 
to demonstrate the good faith of the American and the United Nations 
forces, but as a newsman I cannot help regretting General Ridgway’s 
lack of imagination in at first prohibiting allied war correspondents from 
at least going to Kaesong. The communists apparently believe in the 
maxim that the pen is mightier than the sword. They made no mistake 
about taking along their own official correspondents: they always do. 
Moreover, the American public have been given the impression that 
Kaesong was really a no-man’s-land with all that that expression implies. 


Trickery or naivety? 

We had been told that allied patrols were going in and out of 
Kaesong at will. Now it has turned out that the communists were 
actually in control of the city, or at least made it look that way by the 
presence of their armed guards who were there when our delegates 
first arrived under the traditional white flag. It is now obvious that we 
did not enter the first negotiations with any fixed plan, but decided to 
play it by ear. But the communists had left nothing to chance, and, 
as a matter of fact; they may claim that what we now call trickery on 
their part was merely naive play on the part of our negotiators. But 
General Ridgway is not the sort of man who is likely to make the same 
mistake twice. He, or Washington, had apparently politely assumed 
that the other side would refrain from getting tough, because they 
wanted to end the fighting too, but what we seem to have forgotten 
was that psychologically it is always necessary for negotiators to deter- 
mine just how badly the other side want something—in this case peace. 
That is one of the unwritten laws of war, of peace and of human nature. 

The communist response to the feeling-out of the United Nations 
side was to take full charge of the city of Kaesong with their armed 
guards, despite the fact that our military men had assured us it was a 
no-man’s-land, and to the surprise of the authorities in Washington the 
Reds proclaimed themselves in their propaganda to be the hosts of the 
peace talks in the manner of victors receiving a vanquished foe. 
General Ridgway and Washington had apparently assumed that secrecy 
on important matters was essential to successful negotiation: that it 


was necessary to demonstrate our good faith along those lines. The 


communists took no such good faith for granted. They adopted a very 
strong line, and were the first to announce officially their terms for an 
armistice, thus implying that they were dictating the terms, and not 
only took advantage of General Ridgway’s early prohibition of allied 
newsmen from Kaesong, but finally attempted to control the United 
Nations delegation by barring our war correspondents. 

As a matter of fact it was probably a good thing that the communists 
finally tried to prohibit the allied war correspondents, because it gave 
our side a good point on which to stop negotiating under unequal 
conditions. As a former war correspondent I am willing to admit that 
the presence of a huge posse of correspondents in a conference room 
might not help the negotiations, but no newsman can conceive that he 
should have been totally prohibited from Kaesong by the delegate of the 
very nations which boast that their freedom depends on an untram- 
melled press. If I were a communist general I would certainly regard it 
as a sign of weakness if the allied side were willing to enter relatively 
long planned negotiations without taking along at least three or four 
correspondents representing the major news services and the radio 
outlets of the free world. 

Finally, after the correspondents convinced General Ridgway that they 
ought to be allowed in the city of Kaesong at least, the communists 
were by this time so puffed up by their moral victory that they arro- 
gantly barred our newsmen’s convoy. These communist moves left 
Ridgway with no alternative, in his view and that of Washington, 
except to take stern measures: to break off the talks, and to demand 
absolute equality of treatment from now on. And without any secret 
intelligence from this country the communists in Peiping could certainly 
sense the rising tide of resentment in the United States press and radio. 
A slow burn was setting in in this country that led the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers to report on Saturday that the Korean conflict could 
develop into full-scale war if the cease fire talks collapsed. The news- 
paper chain asserted that there was a real possibility that the United 
States would use some of our most deadly secret weapons, atomic in 
nature, if the negotiations remained completely broken. 

Be that as it may, it was the communists who bowed first to General 
Ridgway’s real show of strength. Now the allied war correspondents 
are happily and busily engaged in making their first reports on the 


Kaesong negotiations. Apparently, the resumed cease-fire talks are now — 
being carried on like a United Nations meeting with consecutive trans- 
lations. Incidentally, General Nam II is reported to have smoked 
cigarettes incessantly. No smoking is permitted by the delegates at the - 
United Nations meetings. We are told that the two top delegates face 
each other at the green baize table, and we are also told that Admiral 
Joy now speaks very firmly, very strongly and with intense feeling. His 
remarks are first translated into Korean and then into Chinese. Outside 
the conference hall, one correspondent reported, the Korean adults kept 
mostly out of sight, but their children do line the streets to cheer and 
wave to the United Nations convoy when it arrives, shouting the 
Korean equivalent for ‘ Ten thousand years of life ’. 

Even while the United Nations and the communist delegates resumed 
their cease-fire talks, Washington and its United Nations allies let it 
be known that they are preparing a Korean reconstruction programme 
—for South Korea, that is. Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
United Nations and the United States will try to raise some 250,000,000 
dollars to spend on the first year of South Korea’s reconstruction. No 
estimates are available on the full cost of reconstructing the shattered 
country. Some United Nations experts think it will require billions, 
and take at least ten years to complete. 

Nothing, of course, can be started along this line until a real peace 
is won in war-torn Korea, but a great deal of importance will be 
attached to the reconstruction of South Korea in order to show that 
the United Nations can build as well as fight, and that no country will 
ever be abandoned after it has risked its very existence to repel aggres- 
sion. As for North Korea, its reconstruction presumably awaits 
high level decisions regarding the future of that communist-held region 
north of the 38th Parallel. But the first step in tackling the rebuilding 
of South Korea will be a survey of the damage there. It is figured that 
5,000,000 people are now homeless in South Korea, and that South 
Korean industries and farms are now operating at only one-third of 
their former capacity. At least forty-two United Nations countries have 
signified their intention to help in the programme to rebuild South 
Korea, with the United States Congress being asked to vote 162,500,000 
dollars as the United States’ share of the first year’s programme. 

The biggest job in Korea, as it may be in some other places in the 
world, will be to cut inflation as quickly a$ possible. The United 
Nations expects to battle the ramp in inflation in that war-torn Korean 
countryside by providing consumer goods to South Korean stores and 
raw materials to its factories during the first year of reconstruction. 
And we are told that it really will not be an impossibly difficult job 
once peace comes to Korea, because, fortunately, South Korea had 
primarily an agricultural economy; and it is naturally easier to rebuild 
one of those than one based on industry like North Korea. 

Finally, and this is very important, there is a great hope in Washing- 
ton that the old trade patterns between Japan and South Korea can 
once again be established. That means a mutual exchange of South 
Korean raw materials for Japan’s finished products. Thus making Japan 
less dependent on its old trade with Communist China.—Home Service 


The BBC Quarterly 


THE SUMMER NUMBER of The B.B.C. Quarterly (Volume Six, Number 
Two, price 2s. 6d.) is published today. It includes an article by J. T. 
Christie, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, on ‘ Literary and Moral 
Values of the Spoken Word’; Christopher Holme, Chief Assistant, 
Third Programme, B.B.C., considers ‘Education and a Third Pro- 
gramme’ and Roger Fulford comments on the Third Programme 
experiment, ‘ The 1851 Week’. Under the title of ‘ Gossips of the Air’, 
J. C. Trewin discusses broadcast variety, including the perennial prob- 
lem of the studio audience. Other general articles are ‘ Copyright 
Obstacles to the International Exchange of Television Programmes’ by 
G. Straschnoy, Assistant Director, European Broadcasting Union; 
“Some Reflections on Television’ by Sir Raymond Priestley, Vice- 
Chancellor of Birmingham University, and ‘ Viewing the News’ by 
Michael Balkwill, Assistant for Television to Head of News Output, 
B.B.C. News Division. In the technical section of the Quarterly, R. D. 
Petrie writes on “A Disk Reproducing Desk’, with numerous illustra- 
tions; H. Bishop, Chief Engineer, B.B.C., analyses ‘Problems in 
Broadcast Engineering’ and G. D. Monteath describes ‘ An Aerial for 
V.H.F. Broadcasting’ at Wrotham. The B.B.C. Quarterly can be _ 
obtained from the usual newsagents or direct from the B.B.C. Publica- 
tion Offices, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 
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) The Colombo Plan: Prospect and Retrospect 
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By WILLIAM CLARK 


NEVITABLY the thoughts of many of us are turned to the 

chances of peace in Korea, that tiny peninsula of Asia. So, of 

course, are the thoughts of most Asians, but they fear not only 

war, but famine. They hope not only for peace, but for some 
release from grinding poverty. 

In the non-Soviet parts of Asia, wherever there is free discussion, 
the great question second only to the question of war or peace is this: 
can more goods and he 
especially more food 
be ~ produced fast 
enough to overtake 
the growth of popula- 
tion, so that there are 
not always more and 
more consumers 
chasing too few goods? 
Even if production 
increases steadily and ; 
measurably, but more = ; ra tan aal ee tg 
slowly than does the Bomb Arr 


Sy 


will be a steadily fall- Arabian 


ing standard of living. 
The increase must in 
fact be at least two 


cause population is 
leaping up by one and 
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tween the growth of 
food and the increase 
of mouths to feed. If 
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with western democracy. So far, China has given her peasants land 
reform and, with Russian help, a costly war. Can we in the west offer 
southern Asia something better—or just a slowly falling standard of 
living and the growing threat of famine? Because unless something 
drastic is done, that fall will occur in Asia. For many years now 
conditions have got steadily worse, and every peasant knows it. 
There have been political gains and some victories against 
; disease, but the farm- 


A population the size 
of America’s will have 
to be fed in addition 
to the present popula- 
tion. The food cannot 
be found by fairer 
shares, because the 
shares are already too 
small. Something new 
has to be brought into 
the picture. 

It was the bleakness 
of this prospect and 
the blackness of these 
fears, that led to the 
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the race is lost, then 
famine and pestilence 
will redress the ~bal- 
ance in Asia. It .was 
in an attempt to solve that problem and win the race against starvation 
that the British Commonwealth formulated a plan for helping southern 
Asia with its farming and with its industry, eighteen months ago at 
the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Ceylon. 

That plan, the Colombo Plan, came into operation on the first of 
this month, It involves economic aid to Asia from this country, from 
the Dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and also we 
hope from the United States of America. Perhaps it is worth while to 
reflect for a moment on just why we, in the west, are interested in this 
age-old Asian problem. 

The easiest, most ready, justification for our interference is that it 
is necessary to help Asia as part of. the cold war, in order to save 
her from collapsing into communism. That is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. There is for us in this country a deeper, more sentimental 
and so less easily expressed reason, which is that after a century and 
a half of being deeply involved in the affairs of southern Asia, we 
cannot with a clean conscience disinterest ourselves in the welfare 


of an area most of which was once the British Indian Empire. But 


the cold war factors certainly count, and so does the supply of raw 
materials. A quarter of the world’s population lives in the area covered 
by the Colombo Plan; this area also supplies nearly all the world’s 
natural rubber and tin. We could not afford to let all these human 
and material resources drift into communism. 

Throughout Asia there is a struggle for the loyalty of the peasants— 


who make up the great majority of the population. The two pro- 


tagonists are China linked with Russian communism, and India linked 


Some of the projects on which, under the Colombo Plan, £1,800,000,000 is to be spent in the next six 
years for the economic development of south and south-east Asia 


MILES EXTENSION To 
POWER STATION rather extravagant 
hopes when the 
=—J Colombo Plan was 


first outlined. It did 
seem to meet Asia’s 
most crying needs. It 
was to provide capital investment from outside the area. That was 
essential, because in a poverty-stricken country there was no hope 
of building capital out of savings. It was to lend skilled technicians 
from outside the area, which was equally essential because they are 
a form of human capital, which is scarce in Asia. And yet this 
Plan was to be operated on a basis of co-operation, not of imperialism. 
It is not surprising that in the grey political weather of early 1950, 
with China firmly set on the communist road, this Plan seemed a 
ringing response by the west to the challenge of the times. All too 
readily editorial writers and politicians in Asia, and among us too, 
hailed this as a Marshall Plan for Asia. But there was a difference 
which was not sufficiently stressed. Europe was like a motor-car engine 
with a broken crankshaft—some repairs, and it was working well again. 
In Asia, there is no such engine. It had to be built from scratch. 

Even when this fact was understood there still were hopes that the 
Colombo Plan would produce an industrial revolution in southern Asia; 
that the countries of Asia which participated, Commonwealth members 
or not, would suddenly be transported through that cataclysmic change 
which happened in England in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and in Japan in the first three decades of the twentieth century. 

With all these high hopes, it is very important to look at this 
Colombo Plan now carefully, sceptically perhaps, even a bit cynically, 
and see what it amounts to eighteen months after it was first put 
forward. Today, even at best, it is a very modest plan indeed. It 
proposes to provide over a period of six years little more than this: a 
decent ration of rice and the minimum of clothing for an area which is 
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really only the succession states of the Indian Empire. The capital 
investment over the whole six years will be about £9 per head of 
population, or 30s. a year. Somehow that brings one down out of the 
heavens with rather a bump. Bur that is what it amounts to. About 
two-thirds of the many plans put forward—and the plans are mostly 
blue prints that have been abandoned because they seemed beyond 
available means—deal with the growth and transport of more cereals, 
which means rice. Of the total plans in terms of cost, eighty per cent. 
is for India, about ten per cent. for Pakistan, five per cent. for Ceylon 
and five per cent. for the colonies of Malaya and Borneo. The only 
other state in the area which has finally agreed to take part in the 
scheme is a part of French Indo-China—in other words about nine- 
tenths of the Plan is for the old pre-partition India. 

What results are expected? At the end of six years, an increase of 
about ten per cent. in rice production, a slightly smaller increase in 
textiles; and, as a by-product of the agricultural irrigation schemes, a 
large increase in the amount of electricity generated. The cost is to be 
£1,800,000,000, of which about £1,000,000,000 will have to be pro- 
vided from outside Asia. 

That sounds like a large sum for rather small results. Yet it is on 
the achievement of these results, and no more, that some of the Asian 
countries involved fix their highest hopes, even though they know, better 
than we do, how little they would mean, how small the change. It 
would mean roughly that the Indian peasant got sixteen ounces instead 
of twelve ounces of rice each day, and perhaps fifteen yards of cloth 
instead of ten for his whole year’s clothing. That is a small change, but 
it is the essential change from getting worse to getting better. Asia 


is not changeless, things have been changing a lot, but always for the 


worse. If once the direction of change can be altered, the race between 
food and mouths will have been half won. 

That is the modest plan and the simple hopes of more than half of 
Asia; of a quarter of the world’s population. Their great fear today is 
that this modest plan will not be carried out—at least not in time. 
For the essential feature of the Colombo Plan is that it should be carried 
out within six years. In that way, and in that way only, can production 
be increased faster than population. If that fails, if production increases 
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but more slowly than population then everything has failed, and 


standards of living will fall steadily down and down. That is the fear 
in many Asian minds today. Since the Colombo Plan began there has 
come the shadow of the Korean War and consequent rearmament. As a 


‘result there is a danger, first, that the money may not flow into Asia 


from the hard-pressed governments outside, and, secondly, that there 
will be no capital equipment or technicians zo spare from the rearma- 


ment drive. However, it is easy to exaggerate the danger of a money 


shortage. It is true that the expectations of massive American aid to 
the programme were disappointed last January when the operation of 
the plan was discussed between American and the original members 


of the plan. But from recent statements it has become clear that the. 


American Administration, at any rate, is perfectly prepared to give real 
help to particular projects, though it cannot promise a global sum in 
advance for the whole bundle of projects labelled the Colombo Plan. 
Also the danger of a money shortage has been relieved by the re- 
armament boom which has sent up the prices of those raw materials 
which southern Asia produces. In particular, rubber, jute and cotton 
price increases have made Ceylon, Malaya and Pakistan far better off. 
But India has benefited very little and India is the core of the problem. 


Even those countries which are better off are finding the dangers of a. 


sudden influx of money. If it is not matched by a flow of goods then 
all that is going to happen is a disastrous inflation. So in the immediate 
future. almost everything turns on whether the capital goods for the 
various projects can be supplied by the western world to southern Asia. 
The need is for such things as pipes for irrigation projects, rails for 
new communications to carry food from one area to another, dynamos 
for the new electrical works, machinery for the new textile factories. 
Or, in terms of human capital, electricians to install the dynamos and 
train up successors, doctors to fight malaria in the irrigation areas, 
chemists to test the best fertilisers for increasing the yield of the over- 
cropped earth. Unfortunately, it is just such goods and just such men 
that are needed during rearmament. Can we make sure that Asia gets 
her fair share? Mr. Gaitskell last week promised that we would do 
our best to see that no project was held up by shortages. The hopes 
of southern Asia hang on our fulfilment of that promise.-—Home Service 


The Communist Advance in Italy 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL 


HE most important single feature of the elections held recently 

in Italy is that they show the communists to have considerably 

increased their following during the past three years. It is 

true these elections were for local administrations, and so-far 
they have involved only about two-thirds of the total electorate. For 
that reason only an approximate comparison can be made with the 
results of the general election held in 1948. But, in spite of the local 
character of the recent voting, the preliminary campaign was fought 
throughout the country on national and international issues, with every 
speaker underlining the basic choice—communism or anti-communism. 
And the individual results, at places widely distributed throughout the 
Italian peninsula, show, when due allowance has been made for special 
local factors, a. remarkable uniformity in the political tendencies 
revealed. 

In 1948 the People’s Front, which was led: and dominated by the 
communists, secured just under thirty-one per cent. of the total poll. 
In 1951 the results of the local elections in communes of over 10,000 
inhabitants show that the communists and their allies—the para- 
communist socialists—have so far secured forty-two per cent. of the 
total poll, over a third more than they got in 1948. In the Island of 
Sicily, which has just held elections for its Regional Assembly, there 
was an equally remarkable gain for the extreme Left. In 1948 the 
Sicilian communists and their allies got one-fifth of the total poll. In 
1951 they got nearly one-third. 

So far the Central Government has not published an analysis of the 
voting in the smaller communes, and the left wing accuses it of not 
having done so because these results would show an even bigger 
proportion of voters following the communist lead. However, this may 
not be the case. Voting for the less important provincial councils— 
which covered the rural population—gave the communist-led bloc a 


smaller gain than in the voting for the communal councils. However, 
the basic fact remains. After three years of democratic government by 
a coalition of centre parties, after three years of increasing co-operation 
between Italy and the western democracies, after three years of 
Marshall Plan aid by the United States, the Italian communists have 
increased their following by something between one-fifth and one-third. 
It is a fact which was almost totally unexpected. The reasoning of all 
the political prophets, outside the left wing, led them to believe that 
the communists must have lost ground during these three years. The 
Italians were an intelligent people, it was argued, who knew on which 


- side their bread was buttered. The Soviet Union and its satellites had 


been forced into isolation by the effect of their policy on world opinion. 
Inside Italy the terrorism exerted by communist cells and agitators had 
been enormously reduced by the establishment of a large and efficient 


police force. The communist hold on the Italian trade union movement 


had been weakened by successive splits, and then by the development 
of two anti-communist organisations. The Italian workers had shown 
themselves tired of the repeated use of the strike as a weapon of political 
sabotage; recent labour manifestations had been half-hearted. Even the 
internal organisation of the Italian Communist Party was believed to be 
showing signs of strain. Prominent party members, including two 
Deputies, had resigned from its ranks. There had been many discoveries 


of clandestine arsenals, and some, at least, of these were reported .to _ 


have been betrayed by Party members. 

All these, and other arguments, were brought forward to show tha 
the Italian communist movement had lost prestig® and following among 
the electorate. Even the Prime Minister, Signor de Gasperi,* seemed to 
believe it, and there can be few more acute or better informed observers 
than he. In a speech he made before the elections he warned his hearers 
against under-estimating the danger of communism, even if the elections 


* Since this broadcast was given Signor de Gasperi’s Government resigned 
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showed, as he felt they would, that that party had lost votes. But he, 
and all the prophets, were disappointed; and particularly those prophets 
who had seen a communist crisis in the defection of the two parlia- 
mentary deputies, Signor Cucchi and Signor Magmani. These gentle- 
men, and their very limited following, remain in a sort of Marxian 
limbo, unattached to any other political party. Their courageous decision 
does not seem to have had any appreciable effect on the elections. 

The communists themselves have always claimed that their party was 
going from strength to strength. Indeed their pre-election claims were 
so extravagant that the actual results may have come as an anti-climax 
for the more devout party member. In fact, since the election, com- 
munist propaganda has laid more emphasis on the losses in electoral 
support sustained by the leading government party of the Christian 
Democrats. But these Christian Democrat losses, though impressive on 
paper, are actually much less significant than the left wing gains, and 
much more easily explained. It is true that the Christian Democrats in 
the communal elections have so far lost about a quarter of the support 
they received in 1948, but that year was a period when fear of 
communism was urgent, and a large proportion of the other centre and 
right wing parties. grouped itself temporarily behind the Christian 
Democrat banner. With the lulling of those fears, this temporary 
support has been dispersed again, either to its original parties or towards 
the up-and-coming neo-fascist movement. In spite of its lost votes, the 
Christian Democrat Party still heads a powerful anti-communist coali- 
tion. And thanks to the system of voting, for associated or joint lists of 
candidates, this coalition was able to capture the local administra- 
tion in the majority of communes, including many where the communists 
formed the single largest party. 


Success of the Peace Slogan 


The pro-Government Press has been full of such explanations and 
reassurances concerning the stability of the present regime, but, so far, 


I have seen no real attempt to face or explain the incontrovertible fact 


that communism is considerably stronger in Italy today than it was 
three years ago. And yet it is an all-important problem—one which 
might affect not only the internal political situation of the country, but 
also the attitude of other powers towards Italy, both inside and outside 
the Atlantic Alliance. Individual explanations are various. There are 
those who refer to the more single-minded and energetic activities of 
communist organisers and canvassers. Such commentators deplore the 
inertia and false sense of security which had put a brake on Government 
propaganda. There are others who speak of the positive successes of 
communist propaganda. They claim that the communists alone took 
advantage of local issues during the elections—either exaggerating the 
achievements of communist town councils or running down the work of 
councils where the government parties had held a majority. They say 
also that the major communist propaganda campaigns have also had 
their effect on the electorate. And in particular the so-called ‘ peace 
campaign’ of 1950. It is argued that the present world situation of 
fear and insecurity has given enormous force to the words scrawled in 
chalk or whitewash on innumerable Italian dusty walls. “A basso la 
guerra: noi vogliamo la pace’ (‘Down with war: we want peace’). 
These are words, it is said with justice, which find an immediate and 
instinctive echo in every Italian heart. And in spite of rational argu- 
ments to show that communist deeds do not live up to their words, it 
is felt that the simpler and less educated voter may have been drawn 
to support a party which at least said what he or she felt. 

Then there are other more political analyses. It is argued by Italian 
Nationalists that scant respect paid to Italy’s colonial claims and other 
political aspirations since the war may have driven some voters towards 
the Cominform fold, just as it had certainly driven others towards the 
extreme right. It is said also that many workers were left confused 
and repelled by the interminable dissensions within the anti-communist 
socialist movement, dissensions which were only superficially and 
formally resolved by a last-minute unification of factions just before 
the elections. Such workers, it is claimed, preferred to vote for a self- 
styled working-class movement which had a solid and uncompromising 
programme. Then, it has even been suggested that growing influence 
of the Church and of Catholic Action on the present Government has 
provoked an anti-clerical reaction which finds its outlets on both the 
extreme right and the extreme left. 

All these suggestions indicate possible contributory causes for the 
fact that out of some 13,500,000 voters, 5,500,000 voted for candidates 
proposed by the communists and their political allies, but in conversa- 


tions with the man in the street one cannot escape the impression that 
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the driving force behind Italian communism today is not political— 
it is economic. During the past year, the official cost-of-living index in 
Italy has risen by thirteen-and-a-half per cent. and, like all official 
index figures, it does not cover many features of daily life which affect 
the average citizen. To take the‘latest example, the price of newspapers 
has just gone up by one quarter and now it seems almost certain that 
bus and railway fares will have to be increased to satisfy the demands 
of workers in the transport industry. Those workers are asking for 
increases in wages, or allowances to meet the higher cost of living. 
Already private industry has given extensive wage increases to its 
employees and has transferred the financial burden of them to the 
consumer by putting up prices. Many people now fear that Italy is 
already seriously involved in a spiral of inflation, although the Govern- 
ment is still keeping control of the amount of currency in circulation. 
But at the same time, to make the situation more acute, there is heavy 
unemployment. Some 2,000,000 people are totally unemployed and 
many more than 2,000,000 depend on part-time or seasonal employ- 
ment. This class feels the direct impact of the increase in the cost of 
living without the hope of cushioning its effects by securing an increased 
income. It is consequently an easy target for communist propaganda. 

But the presence of unemployment makes itself felt in another way. 
A prominent industrialist told me that about half the 12,000 hands 
employed by his firm were not needed, considering the number of 
contracts which that firm was now able to obtain. He had obtained 
permission from the authorities to stand off about 2,000, but he would 
be forced to retain the rest on his pay-roll, despite his inflated running 
costs, just to avoid causing further unemployment and political unrest 
in his area. ‘ Under such conditions’, he said, ‘ we cannot defeat com- 
munism. We can combat it. We can try to keep it at bay. We can 
discover and report clandestine deposits of arms in our factories. We 
can keep an eye on communist organisers themselves. But the men know 
that it is only communist opposition and agitation which stands between 
them and unemployment. That it is, in fact, communism which keeps 
them on my pay-roll. We shall never be able to defeat communism until 
we have enough work to absorb redundant labour ’. 

That state of affairs is to be found mainly in the industrial north 
of Italy. In the south, the foreigner is often told that there is no true 
communism, only miseria or extremely low standards of living. These 
poor fellows are not communists, he is told, they are only disperati— 
men who will try anything out of sheer desperation. There is much 
truth in this. The number of doctrinaire communists south of Naples 
is probably extremely small, but disperati have votes and they use them. 
In Sicily in 1948, only one-fifth of the electorate voted for the com- 
munists and their allies—a much smaller proportion than on the main- 
land. But in 1951, the communist-sponsored candidates in Sicily got 
nearly one-third of the total poll. When the Italian communal elections 
are completed in south Italy next autumn, it is anticipated that the 
left wing proportion of the poll will be much the same as it was in 
Sicily, and that in spite of the powerful influences of the Church and 
of the right wing in this area. 


Long-term Reforms 

Take this general economic situation and add to it such complica- 
tions as over-population, housing shortage, strict controls on emigration; 
occasional but much-publicised cases of administrative corruption and 
the rumours of many more; frequent cases of tax evasion by the very 
rich, an extremely heavy burden of indirect taxation which hits the 
pocket of the poor man hardest, and then you have conditions ripe 
for exploitation by any competent communist organiser. The elections 
have shown that such organisers are not lacking. The Italian Govern- 
ment has many schemes for social reform, designed to meet the evils 
I have just listed, but almost all its schemes are long-term. Land reform, 
which means land reclamation as well as redistribution, will take at 
least decades to accomplish. Tax reform, which has been discussed for 
three years, is still before a parliamentary commission. Re-housing does 
go ahead, but it fails to keep pace with the birth-rate. Almost all the 
projects which the Italian Government contemplate, or has actually 
on hand, are indisputably enlightened and beneficial. But they do not 
tell the young man how he can earn enough to afford to get married 
and they do not tell the housewife how she can afford to pay the 
equivalent of five shillings for a pound of stewing steak with bone, 
when her tram-conductor husband is earning the equivalent of five 
pounds ten shillings a week. The communists, without the responsibility 
or the problems of government, can and do claim to give the answer to 
such riddles.—Third Programme 
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Scientific Treat 


HE immense attraction to the young of the Dome of 

Discovery at the South Bank exhibition in London is a 

reminder that we are living in an age of popular science. And 

the widespread interest in science felt by the rising generation 
is by no means confined to the metropolitan or other urban areas. If, 
for example, one goes on holiday in France, one is almost startled to 
see a horse being driven across the fields, so used are we now to the 
omnipresent tractor, and the unscientific farmer, one believes, is almost 
a relic of the past. This year the well established but increasingly 
popular Mecca of the scientists, the British Association’s annual meet- 
ing, gathers in Edinburgh; next year it will be in Belfast. And the 
presidential address in August on ‘ The British Contribution to Science 
and Technology in the Past Hundred Years’ is to be given by no less 
a person than H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. 

It should be a grand occasion, a true scientific treat. One must not 
stop to inquire in passing exactly what is a science; it will be sufficient 
consolation for the man who shies away from test-tubes and their like 
to remember that the British Association embraces economics, 
geography, agriculture and education, and therefore is in touch with 
visible life in the fullest possible sense. Addresses on such subjects as 
the history of the apple and of the potato promise a broad comprehension. 
The programme of the Association’s meeting is just to hand, and it is 
from this that we cull our facts, though we are obedient to the warning 
that ‘no portions of the abstracts contained on pages 48 to 114 are to 
be published before the papers are read at Edinburgh’. Glancing 
through the formidable document one may hazard the ‘opinion that 
the papers can be divided into three categories, those of general sweep 
and wide concern, those that are specially interesting to people specially 
interested, and those which are caviare laid out for a select few in the 
appropriate board-room. In the first class, one might put, for example, 
“problems of rural education’ and ‘storage of grass’. To the second 
one might assign ‘ pig exchanges among the Garia, Madang district, 
New Guinea’, obviously of value-to those who are Garia and have pigs 
to exchange—or ‘diamonds as counters’, useful perhaps to persons 
who happen to possess a pocket full of diamonds and would like to use 
them for tiddley-winks. But in the third, to take a few at random, ‘ the 
gonadotrophins’, ‘polyploidy as a factor of active speciation in 
S.E. Asia’ and ‘the pituitary adrenocorticotrophic hormone’, might 
conceivably draw a limited audience. 

Still there must often be a conflict of appeal, an embarras de 
richesses: at 10.45 on Tuesday, August 14, the Edinburgh scientists 
will have to choose among other things between ‘ applications of scin- 
tillation counters to nuclear researches’, ‘a disease of Norway spruce 
causing fluting of the bole’, ‘a view of Scotland in the middle of the 
eighteenth century’ and ‘performance studies of severely chilled 
hands’, the latter no doubt of particular importance to those about to 
encounter a typical post-war winter. After the papers, high jinks. 
Members will be glad to learn that though evening dress with decora- 
tions and full academic dress is ‘ desirable’ in the McEwan Hall, it is 
“ optional’; that coffee may be obtained at a wide variety of points; and 
that one day after the coffee an expedition can be undertaken to a well- 
known Scottish brewery. Hail to science and good luck to them all. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on Mr. Harriman’s mission 


Mr. HarrIMAN’S VISIT TO PERSIA brought the Persian problem once 
more to the fore in world commentaries last week. The New York 
Times was hopeful that the conflict could still be solved by negotiation. 
The New York Herald Tribune, on the other hand, feared that Dr. 
Moussadeq and his nationalist followers ‘have taken too many fixed 
positions on the controversy and have been too adamant in rejecting 
all compromise’; but, it added: ; 

If a way out still exists, and if Persia is disposed to take it, Mr. 
Harriman’s experience should help him to discover it. 

Persian broadcasts last week continued as intransigent as ever. A 
broadcast in English from Teheran radio said that Persians would 
gladly suffer hunger and deprivation for a short time as they knew 
their happiness: lay in ousting the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company from 
the country. A Teheran broadcast in German quoted Dr. Daftary’s 
speech in the Majlis, in which he foreshadowed a ‘ difficult economic 
situation ’ for Persia, but recalled that it had taken the Mexican Treasury 
nine years to overcome financial difficulties when Mexican oil had been 
nationalised. He concluded: 

The western world must realise that if it continues to exert pressure 
on Teheran, Teheran will feel compelled to travel a dangerous but 
inevitable road. 

A Persian home broadcast attacked the Anglo-Iranian Company for its 
‘satanic’ policy of oppressing the Persian people, and also the B.B.C. 
for allegedly trying to disrupt Persian unity. Another home broadcast 
quoted a report attributed to a Pakistani paper, urging ‘all Asian 
neighbour countries to aid Persia at this critical moment’. A broad- 
cast in Persian from the radio station of Baku, the Soviet oil region, 
quoted Makki as saying that ‘if Britain resorts to force, the Persians 
will resist, with the help of all the Islamic nations and of those coun- 
tries who want to preserve peace in the world’. A broadcast in Kurdish 
from the so-called ‘ Azerbaijan Democratic’ radio (which operates on 
Soviet territory) stated that Moussadeq should now prepare the country 
for war, making full use of the support of the ‘ progressive’ elements. 
The same radio spoke of the ‘trickery and demagogy’ expressed in 
President Truman’s letter to the Persian Premier in which he offered 
to send ‘ the treacherous rascal’, Harriman, to advise him, and asserted 
that the Americans were trying to obtain Persia’s oil for themselves. 
The radio added that ‘the Persian masses will take steps to throw 
Harriman out’. It also urged the Persian Government to start negotia- 
tions for the sale of oil to eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R. and China. 

A Moscow home broadcast, quoting the Persian press, said that the 
Board of the Persian National Oil Company was considering an offer, 
“among many others’, by an American company to send 2,000 tech- 
nicians to Persia. The Soviet home public were also treated to a 
broadcast, quoting the Literaturnaya Gazeta, on the history of ‘ Britain’s 
blood-soaked diplomacy in Persia’. A Moscow broadcast in Persian 
painted in glowing colours the administration of the Soviet oil industry 
and the good homes built for the oil workers after the Soviets came 
to power. The people now in charge of the Soviet oil industry, Persian 
listeners were told, were formerly ordinary workers. A ‘ Russian Hour’ 
broadcast from Vienna radio remarked, apropos of Mr. Harriman’s visit 
and of the reported offer by an American firm to send technicians to 
Persia, that “Uncle Sam is making a determined effort to pull a few 
competitor’s hairs from the mane of the British Lion, his loyal ally! ’ 
A Polish broadcast commented that the sending to Teheran of ‘ that 
well-known imperialist robber’, Harriman, constituted ‘ official con- 
firmation that the Near and Middle East have ceased to be a sphere 
of influence of British imperialism ’. 

Communist broadcasts continued to paint a picture of che ‘ defeated ” 
Americans suing for peace. Broadcasts from Moscow itself provided 
little comment, but a Moscow commentary in French, claiming that 
credit was due to the Soviet Union for having ‘explained to the 
Americans and British how and with whom they should negotiate’, 
concluded : 

Now that it has been borne in upon them that they will never be 
able to conquer the Korean peninsula and enslave the Koreans, the 
aggressors have somewhat sobered down. 

A Moscow broadcast in English claimed that the opportunity for 
peace in Korea had caused the British Govetnment only ‘extreme 
dismay and disappointment. They have come out with a succession of 
statements calling on the people to step up the arms drive’. 
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Did You Hear That? 


DID PILGRIMS USE THE *‘PILGRIM’S WAY’? 


“Nowapays, the Pilgrim’s Way runs for 120 miles, all the way from 
Winchester to Canterbury ’, said D. P. CAPPER in a Home Service talk. 
“It may become just a space on the bare turf, or a bridle-path between 
hedgerows, or a lane, or a main road; and it may leave the chalk 
for a time to find pines and heather; but it is always the same at 
heart, keeping to its own rules. It seems to have a sense of purpose; 
you might almost say a life of its own. I like to imagine that this 
may be due to its great 
age, for there are enthusi- 
asts who claim it to be 
the oldest road in Eng- 
land. But many people 
are content to think of it 
simply as the road of the 
medieval pilgrims. 

“It is obvious that 
there were numbers of 
pilgrims, sometimes large 
numbers, but I do not 
know whether it is quite 
so obvious that they used 
the route of the Old 
Road. Chaucer’s pilgrims 
hardly come into it: we 
have it on the authority 
of Chaucer himself that 
they rode from London 
to Canterbury down 
Watling Street. But those 
people flocking from the 
west are another matter. 
Why should a pilgrim, or 
any other law-abiding 
wayfarer, who needed 
food and shelter as much 
as you or I do, turn aside 
from the main roads, 
such as they were, to 
follow a hillside track 
which, to this day, keeps clear of all towns and practically every village? 
The fact that we call it the “ Pilgrim’s Way” is not the best of proof. 
There is the awkward point that the name does not appear on any map 
until 1769, and then only as applying to a few miles in Kent. There 
are certainly isolated chapels and other places to which pilgrims came 
here and there along the Way; but no number of single links really 
make a chain. It is significant that, in Kent, the succession of arch- 
bishops’ manor-houses and monastic houses, which the medieval way- 
farer expected to provide food and lodging, all lie along the string 
of villages on the main road at the foot of the Downs. 

‘Why should a sensible pilgrim choose to travel by the Old Road? 
Hilaire Belloc says he did so from a feeling of reverence for tradition. 
At any rate, if antiquity meant anything to him, he had plenty of 
excuse. We cannot say how old the road is but we do know that parts 
of it, at least, date from the Stone Age. 

“In time, so the theory goes, it became a highway to the meeting- 
place on Salisbury Plain of four or five other ranges of hills. And of 
course it is on Salisbury Plain that Neolithic man built his Stonehenge, 
Avebury, Woodhenge, the mysterious Silhury Hill and the rest. Then, 
as the centuries passed, new races witn new ideas arrived and the 
western end of the route fell into disuse. Fresh roads were made from 
Southampton Water and Winchester to link up with the Old Road at 
Alton and Farnham, giving us the Pilgrim's Way, more cr less as we 
know it today. 

“The road has all the characteristics of a primitive track. It goes 
as direct as possible and yet it somehow manages to maintain an easy 
gradient. Though it is continually rising and falling, you are hardly 
aware that you are going up or down hill. It never takes a sharp 
turning but avoids gullies or other natural obstacles in a gradual curve. 
For the whole of its length, except for a single lapse; it clings to 


The Pilgrim’s Way, Boxley, Kent 


the sunny side of the Downs. Nearly always, whenever it goes near 
an old church, it passes along the south side—the sure sign of an 
ancient path paying deference to a site that may once have been pagan’. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT ON EVEREST 

For more than a year mountaineers in this country have been dis- 
cussing plans for an expedition to the Himalayas, with the summit of 
Everest as their final target. Their plans are now completed. A four-man 
expedition will leave this 
country in August to find 
a route up the immense 
glaciers and steep cliffs 
that lead to the summit 
of this, the highest moun- 
tain in the world. WING- 
COMMANDER BENTLEY 
BEAUMAN spoke about 
the problems in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’. 

“Climbing at high 
altitudes’, he said, ‘is a 
most arduous and painful 
experience. You often 
have to take two breaths 
for every step above 
20,000 feet, the cold can 
be almost polar, and the 
lack of oxygen has a most 
depressing mental as well 
as physical effect. All the 
timé, as you struggle 
against the violent winds 
and cold, you also have 
to struggle against the 
feeling of complete lassi- 
tude —the feeling of 
“whatever am I doing 
this for?” Such foods 
as sugar and pemmican 
—that is, ,ablets of 
powdered meat and fat—help to keep you going, and I, for myself, 
have found chocolate particularly good. 

“Some Everest climbers have told how, when in high altitudes, they 
have been prey to strange thoughts. Frank Smythe, for example (he 
died two years ago), has given a vivid account of how, when climbing 
alone on Everest, he fancied he had a companion with him. All the 
attempts so far to scale Everest, 29,002 feet high, have been British. 
Between 1921 and 1938 there have been five such attempts, but the 
furthest reached was just over 28,000 feet. The climbers had to turn 
back either because of the lateness of the hour, or because of impossible 
snow and wind, or just plain exhaustion. 

“ All these five challenges have been made from Tibet by way of 
the East Rongbuk Glacier, the North Col and the North Eastern Ridge. 
We cannot go into Tibet these days, so next month’s reconnaissance 
expedition is to try to discover a possible route up the mountain from 
Nepal, that is, from the south side. Last year Major Tilman, the well- 
known Himalayan explorer, and Dr. Charles Houston, an American 
mountaineer, explored this neighbourhood and reached the foot of a 
very long glacier. From where they were, they could not see the end 
of it; it turned and twisted out of sight. The main object of the new 
expedition will be to take up the story from where Major Tilman and 
Dr. Houston left off. First, the party will try to make their way up 
this great glacier to its very end, provided falling ice and avalanches 
do not make this too dangerous. Then they will see if it is possible to 
climb from the glacier on to the South Col, that is, a depression 
between two ridges. No one has ever seen this Col, except rather 
remotely from the air, and we do not know how formidable it is. The 
next problem for the party will. be to examine the possibilities of 
continuing from the Col up a steep ridge to the summit. 

‘To be as light and mobile as possible, the party will be limited to 
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four men. They will have the latest equipment in tents, sleeping bags 
and ropes; all of them have been improved since the war, and some of 
the equipment will be made of nylon. Even if the party is able to reach 
the South Col, it is very unlikely that they will attempt to climb to the 
summit this year. A larger party would be needed to make such a 
venture reasonably safe, and, for another thing, the monsoon will have 
left behind it next month a great deal of fresh snow. The cold will 
be even more intense than during the spring attempts of the previous 
expedition, and that is saying a good deal. Our climbers will find among 
the Nepalese a band of especially trained climbing porters, known as 
sherpas. They are really marvellous, always smiling and cheerful, and 
they think nothing of carrying enormous weights up to great heights. 
Getting supplies up is one of the main problems in tackling Everest’. 


IN SEARCH OF THE SPOTTED CRAKE 

‘The reason why I went to that Welsh bog last year’, said R. S. R. 
FITTER in a Home Service talk, ‘and why I have been again this year 
to half-a-dozen bogs in Wales, is that the spotted crake is without 
any doubt the least-known bird that breeds in Britain, and I wanted 
to find out something about it. We cannot at the moment even say it 
is the rarest bird that breeds in Britain, for we simply do not know 


Spotted crake: a drawing by R. A. Richardson 


how many, if any, pairs do breed each year. It may be one, it may be 
none, it may be a hundred, for we do not know whether it breeds 
every year. You would not judge this from the books, which all say 
that it is scarce but regular. One that was published only this year 
even calls it “a fairly frequent, nesting summer visitor”. Yet so far 
as I know, nobody—or at any rate no bird-watcher—has set eyes on 
a nest in England, Scotland, Wales or Ireland for nearly twenty years. 

“It may seem strange that in this small island of ours there could 
be any doubt about whether a particular bird is breeding with us or 
not. We have no tracts of country as wild or remote as parts of the 
South Island of New Zealand. There a giant moorhen-like bird called 
the notornis or takahe could get lost and has only just been found again 
for the first time in fifty years. But the spotted crake is quite a small 
bird, it is very shy and skulking, and its haunts are not the sort of 
places where anybody but a mad bird-watcher would think of going 
to spend a summer’s evening. 

“Most people know what the common moorhen or water-hen looks 
like: a black bird, about a foot long, with a red and yellow bill, and 
white feathers in the tail. It is very fond of flirting them up and down 
as it swims across a pond. A spotted crake, if you were ever lucky enough 
to get a good look at it, would be like a small brown moorhen, only 
nine inches long, with lightish spots on its upper parts. Those of you 
who live in the northern and western parts of the British Isles, especi- 
ally Ireland and the west of Scotland, will be familiar with the 
corncrake, which is just a little larger than the spotted crake, but other- 
wise very like it except that it has conspicuously chestnut-coloured 
wings. Of course, a corncrake, as its name suggests, likes to crake 
among the corn and hayfields, so that in fact you are unlikely ever to 


confuse it with the spotted crake, a bird to which dry land is almost 
anathema. 

‘For it is its inaccessible habitat almost as much as its shy and 
skulking habits that has made the spotted crake our least known breeding 
bird. The places where I went to look for it in central Wales were all 
squelchy in the extreme. Last year being a normal one, we could walk 
over the surface of the bogs in ordinary gum-boots. After this year’s 
heavy rainfall, we should have needed thigh-boots to go right across. 
Happily, you need not actually go on to the bogs unless you want to 
find the nest, and all we have been doing so far is to try to find out 
if the bird is present at all. In fact, what we were really doing was 
listening for the sound of the spotted crake’. 


HITCH-HIKING IN THE UNITED STATES 

Speaking of his experiences when ‘ hitch-hiking’ in the United States, 
R. S. UNWIN said in a Home Service talk: ‘When a car stops for 
you, and you pick up your pack and run up the road to get in, it is 
always deliciously uncertain who will be sitting behind the wheel. 
One day in Arizona, I was given a lift first by.a Mormon missionary, 
then by a Cherokee Indian who, it turned out, was a talent scout for 
a film studio, and lastly by a grizzled old rancher, who was trying 
to memorise parts of The Canterbury Tales for his evening class. 
With people as various as that on one stretch of road, hitch-hiking is 
never dull. 

‘One of my first rides J thought would probably be my last. It 
was late in the afternoon, and I still had forty miles to go to the 
town where I wanted to spend the night. I was waiting near a petrol 
station in a little village in Virginia, and my luck for the day seemed 
to be exhausted. Just as I was giving up hope a powerful car with 
two young men in the front drew up. “Jump in if you don’t mind 
going fast”, they said. I wasn’t feeling choosey, so I got in, but I 
had not realised how fast “fast ’’ was. From the back seat I had a 
terrifyingly clear view of the speedometer. The needle crept up and 
up, and eventually touched 105 miles an hour. It was my first experi- 
ence of “ hot-rodding ”, a form of dare-devil driving on ordinary roads 
that young America sometimes indulges in. I was really glad to get 
out of that car half an hour later. At any rate I had made good time. 

“In contrast to this, the longest lift I got was also the slowest. 
It was a 300-mile ride, and it took all day. I was in the middle of 
Texas when a battered little two-seater, that must have been one of 
Henry Ford’s earliest efforts, drew up. The car was painted bright 
blue, and there was no bonnet to hide the pulsating mechanism. 
Behind the wheel was a friendly looking eighteen-year-old, and on 
the seat beside him was an enormous water-melon and a bowie knife. 
“Come and help me eat this melon if you don’t mind going slow”, 
he said. Could one ask for a pleasanter invitation? While Ronnie was 
driving I took charge of the commissariat, and we fed all day off 
that melon, spitting out the pips over half the length of Texas. Ronnie 
lived in Los Angeles, but one day he had quite casually put a few 
dollars in his pocket and gone off in his derelict car to visit his aunt 
in Florida. Now he was on his way back, and both his purse and 
his machine were beginning to give out. It was a scorching hot day; 
and the radiator boiled with monotonous frequency. We stopped every 
thirty miles—that was nearly an hour’s run—and threw water over 
the engine, let air out of the tyres, and if petrol was a few cents 
cheaper than elsewhere, filled up the tank. Ambling along in this fashion 
was a fine way to see the country *. 


SNUB IN THE YACHT CLUB 


Speaking of the residence of Sir Arthur Quiller Couch (‘Q’) in Fowey 
(the original of his ‘ Troy Town’), DouGLAS MITCHELL said in a West 
of England Home Service talk that ‘normally, “Q” suffered the summer 
invasion of visitors patiently in spite of those who pestered him for 
autographs and the like. But there was one occasion when his patience 
became exhausted. He was sitting in the reading-room of the Yacht 
Club, quietly reading a newspaper, when a noisy young man, whose 
flashy yacht had been moored-up off the club for the past week, and 
whose parties on board had shattered the calm of several summer 
evenings, bounced in and addressed “ Q” confidently. It appeared that 
he quite approved of Fowey, in fact it wasn’t such a bad spot after all 
—he might even come again. “ But”, he said, “it beats me what on 
earth you do in the winter”. “Q” lowered his paper, removed his 
spectacles and regarded the young man coldly. “ Part of the time”, he — 
said quietly, “we spend on our knees, thanking God that people like 


you have gone away ”’. 
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How to judge Victorian Architecture 


The first of four talks by NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


T is now 114 years since Victoria ascended the throne, and 111 

since she was married to Prince Albert. The Albert Memorial is 

eighty-five years old and St. Pancras Station about eighty. Surely 

after three or-four generations it should be possible -to assess 
values. Yet, although critics dealing with, say, Dickens or Swinburne 
or Brahms use a technique of argument not different from that used 
for Shakespeare or Bach, when it comes to architecture they seem to 
be unable to find any common ground at all. In my opinion this is 
due to two causes: lack of knowledge and lack of accepted criteria. 
Let us take lack of knowledge first. Early English and Georgian are 
much better known than the Victorian style. There are only about 
a dozen men—or less—who have ever devoted close study to Vic- 
torian architecture. And those who know most have not yet published, 
though books are in hand. The three leading Victorian scholars are 
“Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, who knows an incredible amount, has an 
incredible memory and writes the most felicitous style, Professor Russell 
Hitchcock of Northampton, Massachusetts, who has worked for a 
number of years on a massive volume which, he tells me, is now com- 
plete, and Mr. Summerson, who will, one hopes, one day follow 
his Georgian London by a Victorian London. In the meantime Mr. 
Hugh Casson has written a highly readable sketch and Mr. Reginald 
Turner a longer book. But Mr. Turner unfortunately dislikes Victorian 
architecture intensely. As for my own research, much of it was burnt 
during the war, and the rest is scattered through articles chiefly in 
The Architectural Review, which is, incidentally, altogether the princi- 
pal medium from which Victorian scholarship and Wictorian apprecia- 
tion can be gathered. 


Interpreting Badness 

So how should people at large know about the Victorian style? Lack 
of accepted criteria was my other suggested cause for the general con- 
fusion in dealing with Victoriana. This is due not only to lack of 
distance in time, but also to an intrinsic deficiency in all Victorian 
architecture, a very real collapse in values, Advocates of the Victorian 
style today try to deny that. But that won’t do. By all criteria which 
make St. Sophia in Constantinople or Maisons-Laffite near Paris or the 
Belvedere in Vienna or Seaton Delaval architecturally valuable build- 
ings, Paddington Station and the Langham Hotel are valueless. That 
architectural badness must not be explained away, but accepted and 
interpreted to reach some understanding of the Victorian style. 

The Victorian age runs from 1837 to 1901. But Victoria was not 
really in the centre of the scene, though she and her husband stand 


stoutly for a particular brand of middle-class eagerness and serious- ' 


mindedness which was indeed dominant in English architecture and in 
successful painting. But the dates of Queen Victoria’s reign do circum- 
scribe an age, as it happens—the railway age. 

- Railways were made possible by the use of the steam engine 
and by progress in metallurgy (for rails and so on), and railways were 
made necessary by the needs of supply for an ever faster growing 
population and an ever faster growing industry. Food as well as coal 
had to be transported, and transported quickly to save time and waste. 
But this need was not new in 1830; it was felt strongly as early as 
1760 when Brindley and the Earl of Bridgewater started on their canals, 
and later when, from 1815 onwards; McAdam improved road surfaces 
on his new system. In addition, the steam engine had been invented by 
James Watt in 1765, or you might prefer to say 1782, the blast furnace 
in 1766 and the puddling process in 1783. The amazing phenomenon 
of the sudden.increase in population also sets in at about the same time. 
All this is connected with that great change in western civilisation 
which is familiar as the Industrial Revolution. In this change England 
was leading everywhere. We are here only concerned with its effect 
on architecture. This, to my mind, was twofold. The new large popula- 
tion concentrated in the cities needed new types of building. And the 
new class of patron who paid for the new buildings had new views 
and new tastes. 


I said ‘new types of buildings’. What were they? People do not 


2 


usually realise sufficiently that up to about 1800 the history of 
architecture, as you read it in books, consists almost exclusively of 
churches, castles, palaces and town and country houses. One reads of 
town halls and guild halls occasionally, but, with the exception of an 
odd dozen, they might just as well be left out of a book on the history 
of architecture without altering the argument of the book in the 
slightest. Now imagine a book on the’ nineteenth century. Church 
buildings remain important, though fot as essential as in the Middle 
Ages. Castles have become fortresses and concern the military engineer 
and not the architect. Palaces proper are few and far between. Country 
houses, at least in Britain, have as large a share of the architect’s 
attention as ever, town houses one larger than ever before—yet, I may 
add, not a large enough share, because the numerically biggest addition 
to town building, the provision of working-class housing hardly ever 
went through an architect’s office. What else, then, occupied ‘the 
architect and his staff? Think of any dozen prominent Victorian 
buildings which you can easily remember: the government offices in 
Whitehall with their self-assured and a little hollow imperial eloquence; 
Glasgow University, dark, spiky and towering on its hill; the Rylands 
Library at Manchester, with its more sensitive and fanciful interpreta- 
tion of Gothic; University College Hospital in London, standing big 
and pigheaded at an angle to the well-mannered frontages of Gower 
Street; the Natural History Museum, vast, symmetrical and clad in 
distressingly imperishable materials; Colney Hatch; the* Prudential; 
Charterhouse School; Covent Garden Market; St. Pancras Station; 
and so on. And in addition large factories, factories of six storeys 
already before the year 1800; in 1823 the President of the Prussian 
Board of Trade, travelling in England, called them ‘the miracles of 
our age’. None of all these types of buildings had been existing as 
special jobs for architects before the nineteenth century. That we must 
always remember. It was bound to change the architect’s job and his 
outlook considerably. 

So much for the moment about new types of buildings. But I also 
said, ‘new patrons with new tastes’. The chief difference there, 
between the Georgian and the Victorian client, is that in the eighteenth 
century certain rules of taste were accepted pretty universally. All was 
fair and Palladian in the landscape gardens of Capability Brown. The 
first ripple of a disturbance came from the sophisticated dilettante who 
wanted some sharper architectural spice than the Italian porticoes of 
Lord Burlington and his protegés could provide. So Horace Walpole 
in the course of twenty years built Strawberry Hill in a fanciful, none 
too ponderous, none too pedanttc Gothic. The house was a huge 
fashionable success, at home and abroad. In England by 1800 or 1810 
you can take it that at least one out of five new country houses in a 
county would be castellated rather than balustraded on top and have 
a Tudor gatehouse or a Perpendicular porch rather than a portico. The 
client, according to his tastes, decided for Classical or Gothic and the 
architect followed, sometimes after having submitted alternate designs 
in both styles. When Downing College was to be built at Cambridge, 
the King expressed his special wish ‘that it may not be a Gothic 
building’, and it was duly made Greek in the end. In John Claudius 
Loudon’s celebrated Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture a monumental circular stables building with a high clock 
tower is illustrated. Loudon says that the plan was designed by him, 
but that Sir Charles Barry sketched two elevations for it, one in the 
Italian style and the other in Tudor Gothic. 


A Variety of Styles 

The Italian style, incidentally, is something different from the Roman 
or Greek, and you must not forget that during the period of which 
we are talking, the period before Queen Victoria, classical or Gothic 
were no longer the only alternative. Already about 1760 in Kew 
Gardens a Chinese pagoda had been built, and a mosque and an 
Alhambra. Sir Charles Cockerell had, about 1805, insisted on having 
a country house in the Cotswolds in the Hindoo style—a style 
characteristically later called (by Loudon) Indian-Gothic—and the 
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Regent, with the help of Porden, Repton and John Nash, had intro- 
duced this Hindoo fancy to Brighton. All that, you may say, was only 
whims of eccentrics. But while Chinoiserie and so on never became 
an accepted taste in English architecture, other styles did, especially 
Neo-Elizabethan and Neo-Jacobean. They were national and they were, 
thanks chiefly to Sir Walter Scott, romantic. So, when the Palace of 
Westminster had been consumed by fire in 1834 and the Houses of 
Parliament were to be rebuilt in its stead, the terms of the competition 
called for designs in the Gothic or the Elizabethan style. In 1837-1840 
already Richardson’s Observations on the Architecture of England 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I had come out, and in 1839 
Henry Shaw’s Details of Elizabethan Architecture. Yet a little earlier, 
in 1833, Loudon in his Encyclopaedia had devoted a whole chapter 
to what he calls ‘ the Beau Ideal of an English Villa’, and that is, as 
he says, ‘in the mixed style of Architecture, called the old English 
style . . . and in that ornate manner of it, called the Elizabethan’. 


Barry’s Indifference 

In the end the competition for the Houses of Parliament was won 
by Charles Barry with a Gothic, a Perpendicular design, managed 
equally well in the massing, the varied skyline and the extremely 
carefully designed details. Those details were due to Augustus Welby 
Northmore Pugin, and Pugin was the one man in the thirties to whom 
Gothic was not a matter of one acceptable style amongst several, but 
a matter of faith and conscience. To Barry it certainly was relatively 
indifferent whether the Houses of Parliament of the British people 
would be Gothic or Elizabethan. Some of his grandest country houses 
were in the Elizabethan style anyway—for instance, Highclere of 1837 
—and what is nowadays perhaps best known of his work is in yet 
another style: the Reform Club and its slightly earlier neighbour, the 
Travellers’ Club, were designed in 1829 and 1837 in the style of the 
Italian High Renaissance. I will not entertain you with such books as 
Richard Brown’s Domestic Architecture of 1841, in which he proposes 


for the growing estates in the suburbs—he mentions-specially such . 


‘ salubrious and bracing Elysian spots’ as Herne Hill and Shooter’s Hill 
—he proposes villas in the Norman Feudal, Lancastrian Embattled, 
Morisco-Spanish, Pompeian-Surburban and of course the more familiar 
styles. I will not speak about that, because Mr. Brown was obviously 
a bit of a charlatan. But Charles Barry was-a serious man. 

How then should one explain the co-existence at the beginning of 
Queen Victoria’s reign of equally accepted and equally respected 
buildings in three and, if you add the Neo-Grecian, four styles of 
utterly different character? There is only one answer possible: the 
Victorian choice of style was no longer primarily a matter of aesthetics. 
That that could be so was due to a change in the architects’ clients as 
much as in the architects themselves. The Victorian client by .and 
large—the manufacturer, the merchant, the banker—had neither 
received the kind of education which had been enjoyed by the gentle- 
men of Georgian times and which comprised a good deal of education 
of the eye, nor had he ever had the leisure in later life to acquire it. 

A busy man cannot be bothered with the finesses of how to place 
most elegantly the metopes in a Doric frieze, or—to take an ecclesi- 
astical example—how to reconcile the concept of the west tower with 
the concept of the antique columnar portico. But he can understand 
that a club that looks like a Florentine palace evokes thoughts of 
merchant princes, that a theatre in a debased Louis Quatorze style 
evokes thoughts of gaiety and frivolity, a house vaguely like Hatfield 
thoughts of opulence and unquestioning optimism, and a University 
College in the Grecian style thoughts of Socrates and Plato—and 
incidentally of opposition to monkish obscurantism and any churchy 
narrowness. Hence University College, London was classical because 
founded to be non-denominational, while Oxford and Cambridge 
remained Neo-Gothic as long as they remained essentially tied to the 
established church. Downing College, which is Grecian and not Gothic, 
had only two chairs established by the foundation statute, and they were 
demonstratively secular, one of law and one of medicine. 

So here is one reason why the Victorian age became the age of this 
kind of architectural historicism, a carnival, as Pugin called it. Another 
is that the visually untrained eye while it cannot discover what may 
be aesthetically poor, can check up on archaeological accuracy. Not 
that the Victorian imitation of past styles was always, or indeed usually, 
accurate—there was much more freedom than people as a rule realise 
—but to distinguish Gothic from Italian and Louis Quatorze from 
Fran¢gois I is something that anyone can learn, and the Victorians 
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always felt safer where they could rely on facts than where sensitivity 
came in. 

Moreover, the architect himself was to a certain extent in the same 
position. The nineteenth century was making enormous strides in the 
exploration of the past. One by one, in the field of architecture, folios 
and quartos appeared filled with accurate drawings of buildings of all 
ages and nations. It had begun with Palmyra and: Balbec and Athens 
and Spalato in the seventeen-fifties and seventeen-sixties. But beyond 
antiquity this scholarly recording did not go, until you reach the very 
threshold of the Victorian age. Even for English Gothic there was 
nothing correct before Pugin and Willson’s Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture of 1821 and 1825. Then architects began to bring home 
from their travels sketches suitable to be worked into books on Spanish 
Gothic, or the Brick and Marble Architecture of North Italy or 
Mosaics of the Middle Ages. Architecture was raised to the safe height 
of learning. The architect was a professional man in a new sense. 
The precarious artist-patron relationship of the past was made a good 
deal securer. 

Besides, historicism is in any case the hallmark of Victorian 
thought. The nineteenth century is not a century of system-building, 
as the eighteenth century had been. It believed in gathering data 
rather, masses and masses of data, and in leaving a synthesis to the 
future: excavations and more excavations, huge dictionaries, series 
of published state papers and medieval chronicles, Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina in 221 volumes, and so on. In the same way the architect was 
happier if he could go to some published or sketched mouldings for 
his Gothic pillars than if he had been asked to invent some himself. 

Not that there was a lack of inventiveness—far from it. The lack 
was one of self-confidence. Consider the oddly warped pride in a 
passage by Pugin on himself, written in 1843: ‘Mr. Pugin never 
claimed the least merit on the score of originality; never does he profess 
to invent new combinations, but simply to revive ’. After Pugin, Ruskin 
(in 1849). One of his Seven Lamps of Architecture is the Lamp of 
obedience. Ruskin here preaches against “that treacherous phantom 
which men .call Liberty” and goes on to the dangers of architects 
wanting to be original. ‘ The forms of architecture already known are 
good enough for us’, he says. And, ‘A man who has the gift will take 
up any style that is going . . . and be great in that’. So all that matters, 
in order to have good Victorian architecture, is to choose a style and 
then try to make it universal. According to Ruskin the choice lies 
between the Romanesque of Pisa, the Early Gothic of Tuscany and 
Genoa, the Venetian Gothic and the English Earliest Decorated. 

There were very few indeed who would not have agreed with Ruskin 
—at least as a matter of principle. One of these was that interesting 
writer and crazy architect Thomas Harris, who said that no style “can ~ 
re-live its former life’ and that a style truly of the Victorian age (as 
he actually calls it) was necessary and must be founded on such build- 
ings as the Crystal Palace. In an article of 1862, very probably by 
Harris; we read that at the Crystal Palace ‘a new style of architecture, 
as remarkable as any of its predecessors, may be considered to have 
been inaugurated ’. That style was new in so far as it was the outcome 
of the exclusive use of iron and glass: no stone, no brick was apparent 
in the structure. But it was also new, and in that even more prophetic 
of the twentieth century, in so far as it was entirely prefabricated. It 
was designed on a standard grid, and panes of glass and iron columns 
and beams were reduced to a minimum number of sizes. Only thus 
could a building more than 1,800 feet long be put up in a few months. 


The Crystal Palace 


Now the Crystal Palace was not the design of an architect at all, nor 
of a professional engineer, it was the design of an amateur inventor, 
if you like, the distinguished gardener and horticulturalist Joseph 
Paxton. Pugin and Ruskin disliked it intensely, the public at large 
loved it. The public, that is the architects’ clients, could admire inven- 
tiveness and technical daring. They were qualities as accessible to the 
layman of 1850 as accuracy of imitation or~the evocative properties 
of Gothic and Jacobean. But to architects and architectural critics the 
use of iron and glass was mechanical, vulgar, not high-minded enough. 
And high-minded one way or another were all the best architects 
during the High Victorian era. This new ambition was created or at 
least greatly fostered by the theoretical writings of the two men whose_ 
names I have already-mentioned more than once: Pugin and Ruskin. 
Pugin’s influence on architects, especially on Sir.George Gilbert ‘Scott, 
and Ruskin’s on Jaymen as well as architects did much to set the pattern 
for mid-nineteenth-century architecture.—From a Third Programme talk 
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The Making of *David Copperfield’ 


By K. J. FIELDING 


T is notorious that although Dickens’ imagination was immensely but there is no doubt 
fanciful, it was most readily stimulated by real events, actual social one is wrong in being 
problems, and by living people. The Dickens World has become tempted to such a 
the subject of study, not merely because it provides a useful pattern use of power’. Her 
for arranging miscellaneous knowledge about his life and times, but letter, which has 
because it was his own chosen subject: because he intentionally set out never been printed, 
to re-create truth as fiction. On the largest scale the new poor law shows that, to her, it 
and the reform of Chancery were involved in Oliver Twist and Bleak was tragic. She 
House. On the least scale, he introduced actual people he knew into wrote: 


almost every one of his works. Sir, 
Although he took the greatest pains, and was intensely interested in If you had at- 
the technique of novel-writing, Dickens left few critical pronounce- tacked me in the 
\. ments, and no analysis of his own methods. Much has loosely been full time of health, 


wealth and happi- 


written about how he ‘constructed’ his n 
ritten about e struc s novels, and how he was pee a ankenee 


affected by serial publication. But similar methods and difficulties are haps I could have 
common to all novelists. More important than any mere study of borne it with pati- 
how he planned his work, would be an examination of how he carried ence; but now, 
his plans into effect. 

Little can be learnt from any so-called 
analysis. But something, at least, can be added 
to knowledge about Dickens’ technique by the 
study of some of the implications in his treat- 
ment of the ‘originals’ of two of his most 
famous characters, in the light of new informa- 
tion.* In David Copperfield, the two greatest 
comic figures had real-life prototypes. Miss 
Mowcher, the ‘ volatile’ dwarf, was drawn from 
a Mrs. Jane Seymour Hill; and it is common 
knowledge that the idea for Mr. Micawber came 
to Dickens from his father. Neither of these 
two identifications is new, since both of them are 
mentioned by John Forster; and both of them 
are, beyond question, genuine. But new letters 
of Charles Dickens, of his father, and of Mrs. 
Hill, confirm his great power of commanding a 
likeness, and how unsparingly he used it. 

Forster mentions how, on the eve of the 


“TI make the acquaintance of Miss Mowcher’: an illus- 
tration by ‘ Phiz’ from David Copperfield 


widowed in all but my good name, you show up 
my personal deformities with insinuations that 
by the purest of my sex may be construed to 
the worst of purposes. All know you have drawn 
my portrait—I admit it, but the vulgar slang 
of language I deny. May your Widow and 
children never meet with such blighting wit as 
s you have poured on my miserably nervous head. 
2 Should your book be dramatised, and I not 

protected, madness will be the result. I have 
: $ suffered long and much from my _ personal 
tenth number, Dickens received a letter from deformities, but never before at the hands of a 
“a grotesque little oddity’ complaining that she  —_— S oS man so highly gifted as Charles Dickens, and 
had been recognised as Miss Mowcher. Dickens oes | ee considered as a Christian and Friend to 

to Forster to say: ‘I have had the queer- - "his fellow Creatures. 

Be ict tie this ote ae receie Aig, Got net aS Re es Now you have made my nights sleepless and 


‘ : ;. ; whom he is said to have based the character of daily work tearfull. Tell me how I have 
enclosed from Miss Mowcher! It is serio-comic, Mr, Micawber ot ee Fie Se, ee your answer, I 
? * > 


remain, 


With all due respect 
Yours JANE HILL 

Dickens certainly felt the temptation of such power; and there is no 
more striking illustration of its force. One day, early in December 
1849, Mrs. Hill must have gone out to work—the same work as Miss 
Mowcher—to find that she had lost her own personality, and had 
become a character in a book. She was quite unable to withstand the 
force of fiction; and, as well as her husband and her reputation, had 
lost her identity. She was Miss Mowcher for life; and, ironically, all 
that could be done, to make life tolerable, was to alter the fiction. 
Dickens replied somewhat guardedly, realising no doubt the danger 
of making a written admission that she had been intentionally in 
mind: 

Madam, ' 

I am most exceedingly and unfeignedly sorry to receive your Letter, 
and to have been the een of giving you a moment’s 
distress. I am bound to admit that in the character to which I take 

it for granted you refer, I have yielded to several little recollections of 
your general manner, but I assure you that the original of a great part 
of that character is well known to me, and to several friends of mine, 


a 


“Restoration of Mutual Confidence between Mr. and Mrs. Micawber’: another and is wholly removed from you and a very different person. Indeed 
illustration by ‘Phiz’ from David Copperfield. I never represent an individual, but always a combination of individuals 
q * Thanks are due to the late Count de Suzannet for pérmission to use the letters relating to Mrs. Hill and to the Pierpont Morgan Library for John Dickens’ letter. Copyright 


permission to use Dickens’ letter has been given by Mr. H. C. Dickens 
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in one. To avoid giving offence, when I was conscious of remembering 

you—as where the person is represented as using a chair for a table 

and so forth—I was most careful (as I considered) to keep the calling, 
domestic circumstances etc., of the character quite clear of yours, and 

I assure you that I had no idea of mixing you up with it, further than by 

a whimsical, shadowy possibility of association that I thought might be 

even amusing and serviceable to you rather than the reverse. 

As to personal appearances, I have been for years in the habit of 
meeting in the streets someone unknown to me by name or pursuit, 
whom it resembles almost, if not quite as much, as it resembles you. 
If I had the least thought of presenting you personally in my book, 
I could have had your portrait drawn any morning in the week and put 
there. Pray consider all these things and do not make yourself unhappy. 

I should be most truly pained-if you should remain under the impres- 
sion that you have any cause of complaint against me or that I have 
done you any injury, however innocently. I am so sincere in this, 
believe me, that rather than you should pass another of those sleepless 
nights of which you write to me, or go another morning tearfully to 
your daily work, I would alter the whole design of the character and 
remove it, in its progress, from the possibility of that bad construction 
at which you hint. 

I am quite serious in this. I do not mean it to be a very good 
character now; but I will make it so, and oblige the reader to hold it 
in a pleasant remembrance—if that will give you any relief from this— 
by me, quite unexpected and unforeseen distress. ... 

This was much less than frank. It was not true that he had never 
cepres®fited individuals: in Mr. Fang in Oliver Twist, and Squeers in 
Nickleby, and Alderman Cute in the Chimes, he had certainly drawn 
studies from life. As it was, he had to exchange letters with Mrs. Hill’s 
awyer; and only escaped prosecution because she both admired him, 
and feared further publicity. 


Making Amends 

He made amends, and a further apology, in a few months’ time, 
when Miss Mowcher made her second appearance. Little Emily, you 
will remember, has left her home for Steerforth, and David sits late 
at night by the kitchen fire, where he is staying with Peggotty—now 
Mrs. Barkis. There is a tap at the door, ‘low down... as if it were 
given by a child’; and he lets in Miss Mowcher, in the greatest agitation 
and distress, who comes in and sits down with him by the fire: 

.... Her large bonnet (very disproportionate to her figure) went back- 

wards and forwards, in her swaying of her little body to and fro; 

while a most gigantic bonnet rocked, in unison with it, on the wall. 

“I am surprised’, I ‘began, ‘ to see you so distressed and serious ’"— 
when she interrupted me. 

“Yes, it’s always so! ’ she said. ‘ They are surprised, these inconsider- 
ate young people, fairly and fully grown, to see any natural feeling in 
a little thing like me! They make a plaything of me, use me for their 
amusement, throw me away when they are tired, and wonder that I 
feel more than a toy horse or a wooden soldier! Yes, yes, that’s the 
way, the old way! ’” 

‘It may be with others’, I returned, ‘but I do assure you it is not 
with me. Perhaps I ought not to be at all surprised to see you as you 
are now: I know so little of you. I said, without consideration, what 
I thought’. 

So much for Miss Mowcher. Although John Dickens is not known to 
have complained of being used as a model for Micawber, it is equally 
certain that the likeness was deliberate. But there was this difference 
between the two cases: Mrs. Seymour Hill might almost be said to 
have been ‘ dwarfed’ by Miss Mowcher (at least she was made to feel 
smaller than ever) while, in spite of his exuberance, even Micawber was 
less than life-size) and John Dickens larger than fiction. 

It is well known that the whole of David Copperfield had its origin 
in Dickens’ autobiography, and that in several ways Micawber was 
made like his father. The closest resemblance lay in their both being 
permanently in debt, and in both being compensated for their lack of 
money by inexhaustible verbal resources. The likeness was made un- 
mistakable by Dickens’ talent for verbal mimicry, as evident in 
Micawber as later in.Skimpole. Nothing gives a better idea of this 
likeness, and of Dickens’ skill, than some of his father’s letters. Like 
Micawber, he delighted in correspondence; and one of them shows he 
was at least equally felicitous in requesting a loan ‘as an investment’. 

It must be explained that his nearest relatives had seriously em- 
barrassed Dickens, when he was trying to make his way after his first 
success, by using the family name on all kinds of bills and promissory 
notes payable at his private address; until he was forced to issue a 
public notice repudiating further responsibility, and—as a desperate 
measure—to try to settle his parents in the country. He found a 
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cottage for them, at Alphington, near Exeter, where they lived for a_ 


time; but as soon as his son had left on his visit to the United States, 
John Dickens prepared to move back to London. Remembering, no 
doubt, that one of his son’s newest friends was Miss Burdett Coutts, 
the great heiress and granddaughter of Thomas Coutts, the banker, his 
father prepared a letter to Coutts’ Bank, where his son had an account, 
to see if he could raise the ‘ capital “without which—like Micawber— 
he found his ‘ talent’ unappreciated. But even Micawber would hardly 
have attempted anything so impudent in his approaches to ‘ individuals 
in the Money-Market’. He succeeded in so far as the letter certainly 
reached Miss Burdett Coutts, since for years she treasured it, with 
many hundreds written to her by his son. It began: 

Private Alphington, Exeter 


Mademoiselle et Messieurs 24 March, 1842 
I really know not what apology to offer for presuming to trouble you, 
other than the plea of necessity arising out of the position in which J 
find myself placed. Previously to my son, Mr. Charles Dickens’s leaving 
this country for America, it was settled between us, but rather more 
hastily in view of his then numerous engagements than was consistent 
with a systematic arrangement, that I was as far as possible to rid 
myself of all obligations binding me to this place, preparatory to my 
returning to London, in furtherance of other objects, on my youngest 
boy’s leaving school finally in July. My term in my present residence 
expiring on the 31st instant, I was authorized to dispose of what 
furniture there was, and apply the proceeds towards the liquidation of 
outstanding obligations, though, as will be the case, my son anticipated 
they would not realise a sufficient sum to accomplish that object, while 
my preparatory demonstrations of migration, have led to what may be 
considered a vote of ‘ want of confidence’, which tends very much to 
the embarrassment of my financial arrangements. Contemporaneous 
events of this nature place me in a difficulty from which, without some 
anticipatory pecuniary effort, I cannot extricate myself, and my good, 
or evil genius, as the case may be, has prompted me to state my case to 
Miss Coutts & Co., to this effect, whether they will advance me £25, 
on my own security, from the first Proxeme,—I say on my own security 
because I know how indignant my son would be if he were aware of 
this application. I make it not on his responsibility, further than to the 
extent, that I should take the necessary step to guard them against loss, 
should my death occur, although now, as I have ever been, in excellent 
health,—in the interval. I might urge some circumstances in extenuation 
of this, as I am fully aware, irregular application—but I refrain, con- 
soling myself with the hope, that if inadmissible,—feeling as I do that 
it is not so much the smallness of the amount as the principle, which 
decides a consideration of this nature—that it will be confidential. 
S With great respect 
Your most obedient servant 
JOHN DICKENS 


It had already occurred to him, a few years before, “in a moment of 
some difficulty’, that his son’s publishers, Chapman and Hall, ‘ might 
be willing to extend’ to him ‘their obliging assistance "—as he had 
phrased it—and he had found them most accommodating for a time. 
But the Bank was run on stricter principles, and promptly replied, ‘ We 
beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 24th Inst. and to 


mention that (as you seem to have anticipated) no directions were left 


with us by Mr. Charles Dickens for any payments to you on his 
account; and for the reasons to which you allude towards the conclusion 
of your letter we regret that in our capacity of Bankers we feel precluded 
from complying with the request you have made to us’. Whether Miss 
Burdett Coutts helped him in any other capacity and whether she 
respected his confidence, is not known. 


A Strange Relationship 

It was a strange relationship, the son and the prodigal father. Years 
later, Dickens exclaimed to Forster, ‘The longer I live, the better 
man I think him ’—but no one can think of his next fictional appear- 
ance, as William Dorrit, as in any way an improvement. 

Even at its most obvious David Copperfield illustrates some of the 
complexities which lie in the relation between an author and his work. 
In every case in which the son writes an autobiographical book into 
which he introduces his father, he reverses the relation between them, 
and becomes—as Dickens wrote in his Preface—‘a fond parent to the 
child of his fancy’. But with his immense capacity for identifying 
himself with his characters, Dickens even brought Micawber back to 
life—identifying the character with himself. Writing to Forster, the day 
before the birth of his youngest child, he subscribed his letter, after a 
reference to his wife’s condition, ‘Mrs. Micawber is still, I regret to 
say, in statu quo. Ever Yours, WILKINS MICAWBER’. : 

There is some irony in the thought that Mrs. Dickens may have 
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suggested Mrs. Micawber, whose constant cry was that she ‘ would 
never desert’ her husband. But an irony even deeper lay in the 
christening of the child that was born, who was named Dora, after her 
father’s already dying heroine. In less than a year’s time she, too, was 
dead. In the number of Copperfield which was on sale in the month that 
she was born, David is struck by the name of ‘ Little Blossom’, with 
which his aunt has christened the Dora of the book, just after he has 
carried her in his arms upstairs: 
. .. I sat down at my desk alone, and cried to think, Oh, what a fatal 
name it was, and how the blossom withered in its bloom upon the tree! 
The day after the death of his little daughter, Dickens wrote to the 
Duke of Devonshire: ‘We had called her Dora, in remembrance of 
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my last story—it was an ill-omened name—I had had her in my arms 
just before I went out—and I have to tell her mother that though she 
was quite gay then, she is now only a remembrance’. 

Almost all the accounts of Dickens’ ‘ originals’ recall one of his 
favourite stories, which he often repeated, and which he told for the 
last time in speaking at the Royal Academy of the death of Daniel 
Maclise, and his other friends who had once been among its members :| 
‘They have so dropped from my side one by one that I already begin 
to feel like the Spanish monk of whom Wilkie tells, who had grown 


. to believe that the only realities around him were the pictures which 


he loved, and that all the moving life he saw, or ever had seen, was 
a shadow and a dream ’.—Third Programme 


‘ 


Gods and Giants 


By RENFORD 


Y title, and the text for my talk, come from Plato’s dialogue 
“The Sophist’. The chief speaker in the dialogue is not, 
as usual, Socrates, but a stranger to Athens. He comes 
from southern Italy, where he has studied the Eleatic logic 
of the school of Parmenides. I should like to quote a passage from the 
Eleatic Stranger’s review of his predecessors and contemporaries in 
philosophy. He likens the philosophy of his own and earlier times to 
the mythical Battle of the Gods and Giants, a favourite theme for 


- Greek poets and sculptors. ‘ What we shall see’, says the Stranger, ‘ is - 


something like a Battle of Gods and Giants going on between them 
over their quarrel about reality. One party is trying to drag everything 
down to earth, out of heaven and the unseen, literally grasping rocks 
and trees in their hands; for they lay hold upon every stock and stone 
and strenuously affirm that real existence belongs only to that which can 
be handled and offers resistance to the touch. They define reality as 


the same thing as body, and as soon as one of the opposite party asserts 


that anything without a body is real, they are utterly contemptuous and 
will not listen to another word. Accordingly their adversaries are very 
wary in defending their position somewhere in the heights of the unseen, 
maintaining with all their force that true reality consists in certain 
intelligible and bodiless Forms. In the clash of argument they shatter 
and pulverise those bodies which their opponents wield, and what those 
others allege to be true reality they call, not real being, but a sort of 
moving process of becoming. On this issue an interminable battle is 
always going on between the two camps ’*. ; 

This distinction between two groups or schools of philosophers is 
well borne out by the facts of the history of Greek philosophy. Both 
ancient and modern scholars have distinguished two geographical 
sources of philosophy—lItaly and Ionia—and this geographical distinc- 
tion closely corresponds to Plato’s division between Idealists and 
Materialists. Plato suggests that philosophy is a perpetual battlefield 
between two armies of philosophers disputing this central question: Is 
ultimate reality physical and tangible, or is it invisible and immaterial? 
Plato’s Gods, defenders of the unseen world, were mainly philosophers 
in the Italic tradition, like the Pythagoreans and Parmenides; his Giants, 
partisans of material reality, were in the Ionian tradition—from Thales 
and Anaximander to the Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus. 

Even since Plato’s time, there have been few philosophers who would 
not easily qualify for service in one army or the other. Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Descartes, Spinoza, Pascal, Kant and Christian theologians 
and apologists among philosophers are on the side of the gods; Epicurus, 
Locke, Hume, Russell, and all empiricists and sceptics like the 
Pyrrhonist addressed by Pascal, are on the side of the giants. 

But I cannot hope now to test Plato’s suggestion in detail by 
surveying the whole history of philosophy. My concern here is to see 
how British philosophers of the twentieth century fit into this philo- 
sophical fairy tale of gods and giants. It seems to me that they fit 
very well. They are divided appropriately into two groups by almost 
the very question which, according to Plato, divided the ancient 
philosophers. The question now takes a different form—Is metaphysics 
possible?—and it is discussed in different terms, but basically it is still 
the Platonic question: Are there any realities beyond physical reality? 
Those who say No, are the descendants of the Vienna school of logical 
positivism. Against them there are still many traditionalist meta- 
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physicians who vigorously say Yes. Almost every philosopher now 
writing and teaching in this country is to be found in one camp.or the 
other, and even those who choose to join neither army find it necessary 
to plot their positions by reference to those of the two main parties 
to the struggle. 

The opposition to metaphysics is not a twentieth-century novelty. 
It has firm roots in British philosophical tradition. I have already men- 
tioned Hume as a prominent giant. At the end of his Enquiry Con- 
cerning Human Understanding he wrote, ‘If we take in our hand any 
volume; of divinity, or school metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, 
Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? 
No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the flames. For it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion’. Just how closely modern , 
empiricism is related to eighteenth-century empiricism is shown by 
Professor Ayer’s comment on this passage from Hume. Ayer, who is 
perhaps the most articulate of the modern giants, quotes Hume’s state- 
ment with warm approval, and hails it as a rhetorical version of his 
own thesis, that ‘a sentence which does not express either a formally 
true proposition or an empirical hypothesis is devoid of literal 
significance’. The most original feature of the modern movement is 
its concentration on language and linguistic analysis, and even this is 
foreshadowed in a sentence from Locke—‘ Perhaps if ideas and words 
were distinctly weighed and duly considered, they would afford us 
another sort of logic and critic than what we have hitherto been 
acquainted with’. This very sentence has recently served as a motto 
and epigraph for a collection of articles by linguistic philosophers. 

It fits well with the ancient story that the giants should have been the 
aggressors, for those who preserve an interest in the old traditional 
questions have found in the new criticism a strong challenge to offer a 
positive account of metaphysical statements, and the nature and 
function of metaphysical thinking. Fifty years ago British philosophy 
was dominated by metaphysical theories like the idealism of Bradley; 
today the giants of the linguistic movement are in the ascendant. The 
battle continues, but we can now see some of the effects on both sides 
of the first sharp clash. These effects can be seen in many recent 
philosophical writings, both academic and popular, but perhaps it is 
most appropriate to illustrate them from a Third Programme discussion 
between Professor Ayer and Father Copleston. In this discussion the 
initial phase of the battle was re-enacted: Ayer stated and supported 
the claim that metaphysics is devoid of literal significance; Copleston 
declared that philosophers can and must concern themselves with 
supra-sensible realities. There followed a great deal of the familiar 
ping-pong, but at the end there was a sign from each side of a con- 
cession to the other’s point of view. Copleston acknowledged that Ayer 
had clarified the difference in principle between metaphysical and other 
kinds of statement; Ayer in turn admitted that his meaning criterion 
was a persuasive definition, and that he could in no sense prove that it 
must be accepted. 

With these concessions, a phase of the battle has ended. Almost no 
philosopher would now ignore a statement simply because it does not 
fit into the verification strait-jacket. At the same time, the label 
‘ positivist’ or ‘logical positivist’ has almost ceased to be used, except 
by popular writers and a few bitter opponents of the linguistic move- 
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ment. The keen interest in linguistic analysis has survived, but nowadays 
philosophers do not say ‘ This is neither a tautology nor a hypothesis. 
Burn it’. They say instead, ‘ This is neither a tautology nor a hypo- 
thesis. What is it?’ On the other side, Copleston’s willingness to 
recognise the interest and value of linguistic analysis is now almost 
typical of metaphysicians. And most traditionalists today are ready and 


willing to learn from the careful thought and accurate classifications of 
the philosophers who issued the original challenge. 


The Battle Continues 

But in saying this, I do not wish to give the impression that the god 
is now willing to lie down with the giant, like the lion with the lamb. 
The battle, as I have said, continues; but at least gods and giants are 
now talking in more nearly the same language than they did twenty 
years ago, even though they still frequently contradict each other. Two 
recent broadcasts have illustrated the new phase of slightly colder war. 
In his talk on ‘ Language and Philosophy’, Father Copleston showed a 
keen interest in ‘the classification of types of sentences according to 
their linguistic purpose’. ‘But’, he went on to say, “the analytic 


approach to different types of sentences does not involve an initial . 


hostility . to any particular kind of language’. He specifically 
rejected philosophical positivism and all other doctrines asserting that 
linguistic analysis is the whole of philosophy. And he made the further 
point that metaphysics must, and will, continue to be done, whether in 
the name of philosophy or not. 

Even more significant of this new phase was the recent four-part 
discussion on ‘ Theology and Falsification’. Mr. Flew and Mr. Nowell 
Smith made the now familiar linguistic attack on theological statements, 
that they are meaningless because there is no evidence which is relevant 
to determining their truth or falsehood. But both speakers were refresh- 
ingly free from the temptation to reject such statements simply because 
they do not conform*to the pattern of empirical statements. On the other 
side, there was an uncomfortable but revealing alliance between Father 
Turner and Mr. Hare. Turner is a traditionalist metaphysician; a 
spokesman of the gods, but he was quite at home in the up-to-date 
discussion of the linguistic analysis of theological statements. Above all, 
the remarks of Hare went to show how the gulf has narrowed. He was 
trained in and by the linguistic school, and nourished on giants’ milk, 
but his contribution was on the side of the gods, an attempt to give an 
account of theological utterance which could preserve both its logical 
respectability and the recent discoveries in logic which the giants hurled 
against it. : 

So far I have been talking about recent British philosophy briefly 
and simply in terms of Plato’s simile. I want now to comment in my 
own terms on the questions at issue. I say ‘in my own terms’ because 
I want to avoid the polemics which the language of the parties them- 
selves almost inevitably involves. First, let me explain what my own 
terms are. I think the questions can be fairly restated by making a clear 
distinction between ‘proof’ and ‘ persuasion’. By proof I mean the 
agreed procedures of logic and science, by which some propositions can 
be demonstratively established. In any dispute about the truth or false- 
hood of such a proposition, one of the parties is demonstrably right, the 
other demonstrably wrong, and both parties recognise the procedures 
for establishing which is which. Persuasion, on the other hand, means 
all the procedures used in disputes about questions which cannot be 
definitively settled. In any dispute about a question of this kind, neither 
party can compel the other, by the use of logic and evidence, to accept 
his account of the matter. This distinction between proof and persuasion 
corresponds closely with the distinction made by Hume and the 
positivists between the meaningful and the meaningless. But it is free 
from the taint of initial hostility towards either of the two realms 
distinguished. 

Let us apply this new distinction to our basic question: Is meta- 
physics possible? It seems to me that what has traditionally been called 
metaphysics is a legitimate philosophical activity, but that its procedures 
are persuasive and not demonstrative. Now, to say that metaphysics is 


legitimate and persuasive, sets me at variance with the extremists on 


both sides. For the enfant terrible positivist says that metaphysics is 
illegitimate, and the extreme traditionalist claims that it is demonstra- 
tive. But in view of the signs I have already mentioned of an incipient 
rapprochement, I think there may now be moderates on both sides who 
would consider accepting the compromise I am suggesting. 

There is common ground between the two moderate parties on the 
difference in principle between metaphysical and other kinds of state- 
reents. It is to avoid the polemical, question-begging language of both 
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sides that I call this a distinction between proof and persuasion. For the 
mistake even of the moderates is to think that persuasive procedures 
are somehow disreputable. The empiricists mistrust persuasion and 
therefore condemn metaphysics which they recognise to be persuasive. 
The metaphysicians mistrust persuasion and therefore claim that meta- 
physics is demonstrative, in order to save its reputation. So I must 
now elaborate my claim that persuasive techniques are both legitimate 
and necessary. 

I can best do this by making a further distinction; this time not 
between demonstrative and persuasive techniques, but between the 
questions to which they are applied. The questions which ask for 
information I call inquisitive questions; the questions which ask for 
decision are deliberative questions. Examples of inquisitive questions 
would be: Where is the nearest telephone kiosk? Who killed Cock 
Robin? What were the causes of the Great War? What was the origin 
of the solar system? Deliberative questions would include* When shall 
we three meet again? What shall we do with the drunken sailor? Who 
will bell the cat? Inquisitive questions are answered by investigation 
and experiment, by finding out the truth. The answers to deliberative 
questions are decisions; we answer them not by finding out the truth 
but by making up our minds. My suggestion is that metaphysical ques- 
tions are not inquisitive but deliberative; that we do not find out the 
answers to them but make up our minds about them. If I am right in 
this, it follows that the parties to a metaphysical dispute will use the 
persuasive techniques appropriate to the discussion of deliberative ques- 
tions: and my point will then be made that these persuasive techniques 
are both legitimate and necessary. . 

There can be no neat proof that metaphysical questions are deliber- 
ative and not inquisitive; the only possible procedure is to compare the 
features of typical metaphysical questions with those of typical delibera- 
tive questions. Let me then sketch the close parallel between an 
important and typical metaphysical question and an important and 
typical deliberative question. The questions are: Does God exist? and 
Shall I vote Conservative or Labour at the next General Election? 

One striking feature that these two questions have in common is that 
there is no acknowledged body of experts to whom application can be 
made for an authoritative answer to either. If either of these questions 
were put to the population at large in a public opinion poll—and it is 
significant that it would make sense to do this in both cases—the ayes 
would have nothing in common, and the noes would have nothing in 
common, except that they were ayes and noes respectively. Each 
separate group, Conservatives, socialists, theists and atheists, would con- 
tain dons and dustmen, M.P.s and miners: the religious question would 
divide the Archbishop of Canterbury and the lay preacher from Earl 
Russell and the village atheist: the political question might conceivably 
bring them all together again. In fact, no acquired skill or technique, 
no knowledge or education as such, predisposes any man to belong to 
one party or the other. In this respect our typical deliberative question 
is exactly like our typical metaphysical question. 


Appropriate Techniques 


_ They resemble each other again in this respect, that political con- 
troversy, religious apologetics and what might be called counter- 
apologetics, all make free use of persuasive and rhetorical devices and 
techniques. And these techniques are equally natural and appropriate 
in either case. Of course, purely logical techniques are also used in 
discussing these questions, and facts are quoted by all sides. But the 
use of logic here is to give coherence and consistency to persuasive 
suggestions, and no collection of facts entails a particular decision. 

This has been the merest sketch of the parallel between metaphysical 
questions and questions which would be universally acknowledged as 
deliberative. I have made nothing more than a suggestion of the lines 
along which one might seek a positive account of metaphysical ques- 
tions. But if I am on anything like the right lines in making this 
suggestion, it does at least help to explain the notorious and rather 
mystifying fact that there is no apparent progress in metaphysics 
towards definitive solutions of its traditional problems. In a sense, a 
metaphysical question is unanswerable, and that is why any proposed 
answer must always remain questionable. But if metaphysical questions 
are deliberative, this is not, after all, so surprising. 

If there is to be any progress, real or apparent, in the study of the 
nature of metaphysics, it will surely come, not in the excitement and 
heat of battle, but in the calmer exchanges of a round table conference, 
for which gods and giants alike now seem to be prepared. 

—Third Programme 
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Reminiscences of Myself and Ellen Terry 


The first of two talks by GORDON CRAIG . 


THEN I was sixteen years old, my mother, Ellen Terry, 
determined that I should go upon the stage and become an 
actor. The Lyceum Theatre, in 1889 when I first stepped 
on to its boards, had no training school and I was given 

a part straight away and five pounds a week for playing it. ‘What a 
chance’, cried the thoughtless. ‘ What a wonderful opportunity—lucky 
young dog! ’ 


Preparation for the Stage 


I was always being overwhelmed by enthusiastic people who shook 
me, poked me, clapped me on the back, depressed me, irritated and 
exhausted me by asking, first if I did not appreciate what a great 
privilege it was to be working with such great artists as H.I. and E.T. 
—by that I mean Irving and Ellen Terry—and then how I liked it? 
Naturally one likes to do well and to feel one is being of use and to 
work under the eye of Irving and to have Ellen Terry there. Were 
the people utter idiots who pestered me with such questions, badgering 
me for answers where there were no answers? ' 

I had been on the stage before—twice. First in ‘ Olivia’ when I was 
about six years old and when I walked on among the supers in the 
crowd. And later in Chicago in 1885 when I was thirteen, I had played 
the small part of a gardener’s boy in ‘Eugene Aram’, and had a few 
speeches. Why the dickens I was not kept to the stage from that time 
onwards, if it was an actor that they wanted to make me, is difficult to 
discover. But it was all in the hands of E.T. who took the advice of 
first one friend and then another, with the result that it was decided to 
send me to a school, to give me that unnecessary thing, a bit of 
education. For actors really need not be sent to schools and colleges; 
education which is valuable to most men is more often than not quite 
fatal to an actor, or a painter or a musician; the one thing being to 
preserve in the actor the child. Some people even hold that it would be 
best if an actor was unable to read, but I think that is an exaggerated 
theory which we need not go into here. 

At the Lyceum Theatre I was pointed out as Ellen Terry’s son, which 
for a beginner was rather an ordeal, and of the wrong kind. To work 
unnoticed was all I wanted to do, and to be lost among a crowd of 
others, to take my time, to pick up the right idea by walking on, and to 
emerge in time, gradually, as a good actor. Today the idea ‘slow and 
sure’ may be of no use at all in those walks of life where the motor, 
electricity, wireless and the rest have ordered the pace to be ‘full speed 
ahead’. But in theatrical work there is really no need for this ‘ full 
speed ahead’; if acting is not an art even, it is something of the same 
nature as music, painting, architecture, and believe me speed has very 
little to do with the arts. People nowadays skip the preparation neces- 
sary to every craft and they even declare that preparation is quite un- 
necessary; publicity being the really important thing. If you assert that 
eighteen months is not too much time to train a man to speak and walk 
properly for the stage, unless he has begun there at a very early age, 
men who are excessively careful over their own work and who will 
never hurry that, will write to the papers to say that six weeks is quite 
long enough for a mere actor. Ellen Terry was trained for fully three 
years before she learnt how to speak properly on the stage. 

My mother was evidently ambitious for me to become a good actor 
and a successful one. She obtained masters for me for fencing, for 


» drilling and for French; why I’m not sure. A very celebrated man tried 


to teach me French; once or twice a week he came to Barkston Gardens 
and sat with me for an hour reading Moliere. He was, I believe, a 
proper sort of master, but I was assuredly a dunce of a pupil and as, 
owing to my own stupidity, I know French still very badly, very im- 
perfectly anyhow, to this day, I will not dishonour him by naming him. 
I was taught fencing by another celebrated man: by Jem Mace, the 
pugilist, and I was drilled at the Knightsbridge Barracks, three times a 
week I believe. This shows how active’ Ellen Terry was to get me 
masters of French, fencing and deportment. But after all some tuition 
in acting was what I needed. 

So, I did attend for a few weeks at*the hotel where Mr. Walter Lacy 


—an old actor of the time of Charles Kean—-sat in state from ten till 
eleven, in the dusky front parlour, one of the smallest I ever saw. There, 
for three-quarters of an hour, I sat at a table and bawled or piped 
blank verse at Mr. Walter Lacy; and he, to give me some idea how to 
bawl or pipe, would, where he saw an opening, stop me and relate a 
theatrical anecdote, illustrative of something or other, but of what was 
never quite clear. It would be in any case very pleasant, for it made 
me laugh and Mr. Lacy would join in and together we’d rock to and 
fro on our two chairs, in the dusky morning, in the small room in the 
Portland Hotel; I think that was its name. 

I liked these visits to Mr. Lacy, they left me with the confident 
feeling that acting possessed no difficulties, for we sat and read, and 
there an end. I cannot imagine that Mr. Lacy could have written en- 
couragingly to my mother; he probably wrote to the effect that the 
best thing she could do in the circumstances would be to put me in a 
travelling company, with lots of work to do. If so, she took no notice of 
this suggestion, for I continued at the Lyceum for another seven years. 
Every evening my mother and I would drive down to the theatre in a 
carriage with one horse; and when there were rehearsals, I would also 
drive down with her in her carriage. Occasionally, during the drive, 
there would be a word said about the work we were going to do, but 
not very often. We drove along the full length of the Cromwell Road, 
a street at no time conducive to conversation; but on issuing out again 
into the light of day, into the bright bustle of Brompton, the pulse did 
quicken to some extent and we would turn to our parts and study them. 

At the calf age, study is not too serious, so that all I did was to learn 
the words. What I should have done was to learn the world. But school- 
masters, tutors, mothers and aunts, are one and all for teaching you 
anything they don’t know, rather than allow the young people to learn 
the one and only valuable thing—as I said, the world. Only a man can 
teach you that by showing it to you and until I was well past twenty-one 
I never came across anyone who thought the world was a proper place 
to know; one was expected to pass it by, to hurry through it, to hope 
for the best and to forgive it all its sins, without quite knowing their 
names. In this mood, I would descend the steps of our Barkston Gardens 
house and enter the landau with the one horse, and Ellen Terry would 
put up her feet—a thing called ‘ sticks’ having been fixed between the 
front and the back seat for her, so that she could rest properly. 


Rehearsal at the Lyceum 

If the last part of the drive took us down the Strand, then we turned 
up Burleigh Street, stopping at the first door on the right. This was the 
private entrance to the Lyceum Theatre—not the stage door, which was 
in that day further up and round the corner in a small street called 
Exeter Street. This private entrance in Burleigh Street originally led 
through a long and narrow passage only to the Royal Box on the 
first tier, but as the passage passed by the rooms which Irving 
used as his offices, he had a door made in the, wall, and thus was able 
to reach his rooms without geing by way of the stage door. Everyone 
else used the general stage door in Exeter Street, except Irving and 
Ellen Terry and they used the private door in Burleigh Street. When I 
went in with my mother, I would carry something for her and use that 
door also. But as a rule I would leave her and go round by the small 
door provided for the troops. It was a long way from the stage door on 
to the stage and led through two pairs of swing doors, down a very 
narrow but straight staircase, into one of the scene docks, which in 1799 
had been Change Court, now roofed in and become the Lyceum Theatre 
stage and docks. It was a glorious place, which vanished when they 
turned it into a music hall, building it not exactly nearer to the heart’s 
desire of that time, which was 1900 or thereabouts. Those old passages, 
dark and dangerous, must have seemed awful to any organising mind 
which put safety first and play-acting nowhere; and this organising 
mind has now perfected our passages until hardly a play-actor is left 
to walk down them. 

Getting into the Lyceum by the stage door and down this dark and 
dreadful lane, I would arrive at the stage on the prompt side and there 
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I would see my mother on the other side—the O.P., or opposite prompt 
side—at which she had arrived by coming along the somewhat less 
murky passage leading from the private entrance. We would both find 
the whole company assembled in the sun which poured down, even on 
foggy days, and lit up the clearing in that dark forest which we called 
the stage. There they all were, all assembled to rehearse for “Cym- 
beline’ Act III, I think it was. For Ellen Terry could not be punctual, 
and before long I found I had to get down to the theatre before her 
unless I, too, should be half an hour late. It’s strange that the discipline 
of Mrs. Charles Kean at the Princess Theatre, which she underwent 
when she was a girl of seven or eight, never taught her punctuality. 
She could not be punctual, whereas Irving could not fail to be. So on 
arriving at the small and sunlit clearing, there one would find Irving in 
the centre of a small group, consisting of assistants, stage managers and 
so on. And lo! Ellen Terry suddenly sweeps in and subsides at once, 
melting into the whole place, never in any way being the great Ellen 
Terry you know. No-one was able to melt into a place and disappear, 
as it were, as she could, which was just as well if you must be late. 


Lost Boards 

But this sunlit glade in the forest—this warm stage of rehearsal 
time—travishingly beautiful is the only description, deliciously warm, 
raggedly tidy, carpeted only by the glorious red ochre boards, those 
boards on which the feet of Irving and Ellen Terry passed and repassed 
as they stepped through Iago or Ophelia, Shylock or Portia—these 
boards are gone now. How could a nation ever have let them go? Not 
only sentiment, but logic should have preserved them intact. 

Above and around these boards hung innumerable cords, some taut, 
lashed to cleats, others hung loose over our heads, coming we knew 
not whence. We knew vaguely, of course, but we didn’t enquire further; 
we actors don’t bother very much what they do up there or down 
under, or at the side, for the centre of the stage is ours; let the gnomes 
and the stage carpenters, the scene-shifters and their masters, burrow 
and climb and look like elves and monkeys in that forest, we are the 


gods of the place. Occasionally one of these furtive creatures would ~ 


roam from a dark corner into the full glare of the rehearsal sunlight— 
which was, of course, artificial light; looking white-faced and worried, 
but we hardly noted their existence and we never knew their names. 
Their chiefs we knew—Arnott, Jimmy, Allen, Fillery and a few more— 
but, poor brutes, they soon disappeared into the shadows, where we 
supposed they would grub for acorns. 

And now, this sparkling glade is all astir; our chief, the great Irving, 
has said: ‘ Come, we will begin’. And in a moment everybody scatters 
and all is once more as still as a deserted glade. Strange sight—a stage, 
at rehearsal, half set—with a rock here—a painted rock, flat, and 
casting a long, thin shadow on the floor. A couple of cathedral doors 
leaning against one of the stage walls; by the side of these doors, three 
pine trees perhaps, also leaning, and in front of them, a large gondola 
in two pieces, that would be for ‘The Merchant’; and then a big, 
black stove of the eighteenth century close by to it and a man seated 
on it reading his part; the stove probably used in ‘ The Bells’. Half a 
street is standing upright towards the centre of the stage, held in place 
by wooden supports fixed to the stage and by wire cables attached to 
ropes going far up into the flies. And as one turns one’s head and looks 
round on all sides, one sees piled-up pieces of strange shapes and 
strangely coloured patterns; boxes too with a slit in them; they look like 
mammoth money boxes; all standing rigidly eccentric, their inappro- 
priate juxtaposition rendering each piece ridiculous and yet appearing to 
us quite natural. We move around among these evidences of eccentric 
existence in the most normal way. 

Silence reigns in the place, only the quiet, staccato voice of the 
Chief, rapping out his orders briefly and a rare gesture or two, nothing 
but this breaks into the dream—the absolute dream—into which the 
members of the company, or robber band or fanatical crew are now 
sunk. The abnormal is the order of the day; the strange has become 
standardised. We are off! I hear myself called by name—not by my 
street name, but by the name of the character I am becoming in 
“ Cymbeline’ and which in some fifteen more days I shall have become. 
I move towards the voice and find niyself at a fireplace—the back of 
it—which has no wall and which would to the uninitiated seem sadly 
out of place where it is, a gnome or two having put it there a few 
moments earlier. And now I have to go through it, carrying my mother 
—carrying the great Ellen Terry—in my arms; she pretending to be 
Imogen. It is a tallish fireplace, but I have to stoop, and I do stoop, 
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because it is really the mouth of a cave as I have read in my part. 
I stoop holding her—how is it that she is as light as a child of six? How 
can I stoop, move on stooping, straighten up and go on and finally lower 
her gently to the floor. It musi be all the-art of acting, I suppose, for 
it cannot be the art of gymnastics and I am not particularly muscular. 
Yes, it is a scrap of the art of the acting of Ellen Terry, that power of 
forcing the soul, and through the soul, the body—for I couldn’t have 
lifted Ellen Terry out of her carriage and carried her in through the 
solid doorway of the private entrance to the Lyceum, but I can lift 
and carry her when she calls herself Imogen and we pass easily through 
the magic cave and out into the sunlit grove, and I could do it a 
hundred times and not feel tired. 

And now I am speaking—I am aware that I am, because I hear my 
voice saying : , 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke, 

and my mother is lying on the ground at my feet. The sun seems to 
have gone down and I seem to be at the edge of the sea, for in front 
of me is an immense void, except for what seem to be the white caps ~ 
of breakers, rolling in in a line and yet that is all fantasy for they are 
but the rows of stalls, covered up with their white dust cloths. ; 

A clap of the hands and the rehearsal stops. I was just about to 
pretend to drop one or two imaginary flowers upon’ E.T., when the 
clap of the hands came. She draws herself together and squats like an 
Indian from Bombay, with her back to the Chief, looking up at me 
and grinning at me all the encouragement of hy I catch the 
ball and toss it back and quickly attend to the business and to the 
Chief with sententious calm. He is asking a question; it is not at first 
clear to me, whether he is addressing the whole glade, my brother 
Ben—Ben Webster—or myself. Ben, ever ready to take the blame of 
the Chief, is kind enough to offer gratuitously to the whole circle of 
braves, he asks if he shall stand a little further up the stage—no—down- 
stage—what, the ‘ beetle-crushers ’"—oh yes . . . Irving is alluding to our 
appallingly big boots—‘ beétle-crushers ’—mine, for Ben’s are those of 
a dandy. 5 


From Parody into Poetry 


We are aware that the Chief is moving now. He is going to act. 
Ellen Terry has turned her head a little because she never missed a 
moment when H.I. was going to act at rehearsal. And H.I. is just about 
to show Ben and myself how a young savage should not stand when 
he is grieving over a dead friend. And Irving would have done so and 
made fun of us, but he caught E.T.’s eye looking at him and that had. 
an immediate and a disastrous effect. Instead of a parody of our poses, 
he really then did something so astoundingly beautiful, that no actor 
on earth or off it could have caught it and gone on and done likewise. 
H.I. was, after all, a sentimentalist. ‘ Try it like that, my boy, something 
like that’, he said and back he goes to his chair, close to the footlights. 
So we do ‘try it like that’ and we produce something as unlike that 
as a dumpling is to the Matterhorn. Irving has unfortunately givea us 
one touch of nature, plus art which makes the whole theatrical world 
reel and no one, not even Garrick himself, could have caught the notion. 

It was often thus that Irving acted at rehearsals; in that warm, 
sunlit, magic spot, the Lyceum with the amber lights, slightly checked. 
A few of us were aware how remarkable were his rehearsal perform- 
ances of the characters he was not down in the programme to play; 
but on many they were entirely lost. I always regret that Ellen Terry 
was not present at the night rehearsal when Irving was showing the 
actor, Haviland, the way to play the part ofa fool in “King Lear’, 
Act II. With the words: ‘Let me hire him too; here’s my coxcomb’, 
in slithering far-off tones, he feathered on to the stage sideways, lopped 
an imaginary cap and floated two steps more, till he alighted on the 
edge of a table, where he smiled once and then blew out the smile. 
This passage he repeated, for Haviland’s assistance, several times, 
several ways, each way as lovely and as grey as those refrains in an 
old ballad which repeat, yet have ever something a touch different as 
they return. All the wisdom of philosophy and the learning of the sages 
cannot create those moments and when he can do it an actor is every 
whit the equal in creative power of a fine poet. We do best when we 
can recognise these things and not cavil because other things are not 
for the having. When I was present at these rehearsals or performances, 
I saw nothing could be better than these moments, and during a play 
Irving and Ellen Terry gave us whole hours of such moments. 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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| Joyce’s First Meeting with Ulysses 


By W. B. STANFORD 


HERE was probably nothing at all out of the ordinary about 
that meeting of the Intermediate Examination Board in Dublin 
in 1893. I imagine its members had few, if any, premonitions 
: when they came to choose the course in English for the next 
year’s Preparatory Grade. It meant nothing to them that an eleven- 
year-old schoolboy named Joyce would soon be studying that course at 
Belvedere College, Dublin. But when they chose as one of the textbooks 
the first seven chapters of Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, it was in fact 
an epoch-making decision, even though its full effects would not appear 
until Joyce published Ulysses twenty-nine years later, in 1922. If a 
decision like this, fraught with revolution for the kingdom of letters, 
had been made in ancient Rome, and not in late-Victorian Dublin, one 
would have expected at least some portent to mark. it—thunder on the 
right, or a significant movement by the statue of Hermes, god of 
secretive literature, or even a rain of frogs in Etruria. But there is no 
record of any disturbance after that routine meeting; and the augurs all 
are dead now. 


Cooke’s Grain of Mustard Seed 

The reason for the examiner’s choice was probably simple enough. 
Andrew Lang had produced a popular edition of Lamb’s work in 
London in 1890. But, as it happened, it was not Lang’s edition that 
first caught the imagination of the young Joyce. It was a Dublin 
scholar, presumably given a hint in advance of what the 1893-4 Inter- 
mediate course was going to be, who published a local edition just in 
time for the new demand. John Cooke was his name, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and something of an expert in early English. 
His modest little book lies in front of me now: an unpretentious 


_duodecimo of 109 pages. When I set it in its yellow canvas cover 


beside my big green-bound copy of Ulysses, bulky as a log, with its 
nearly 800 pages, it irresistibly reminds me of the grain of mustard 
seed in the parable—this slight school book beside that massive growth 
in which the literary critics of the world have been building or fouling 
nests for the last thirty years. 

It was here in this school book that Joyce first met Ulysses. So he 
implied himself—without actually naming the book—in a conversation 
at Zurich in 1917. He said: ‘I was twelve years old when I studied the 
Trojan War, but the story of Ulysses alone remained in my recollection. 
It was the mysticism that pleased me’. Later a personal friend of Joyce 
amplified this a little in a well-known introductory essay. to Ulysses 
published in The Criterion in 1922. Joyce, Larbaud tells us there, had 
been attracted by a translation of the Odyssey read at school, and had 
constantly returned to the story of the Odyssey (he knew no Greek then) 
in his later boyhood ‘for love of Ulysses’. No one, so far as I know, 
has pursued the matter further. Perhaps readers and critics thought it 
hardly mattered what the actual book was that started Joyce on his 
Ulyssiad. And perhaps they were right. But in my own case, it did 
come to matter. I wanted to trace a continuous development of the 
Ulysses theme from Homer to Joyce—and here an essential link in the 
chain of tradition was missing. It was easy to discover the books about 
Homer and Ulysses that Joyce had read later. But the exact nature of 
the first introduction, the original epiphany, as he might have called it, 
was veiled in Joyce’s typically elusive remark: ‘I was twelve years old 
when I studied the Trojan War’. 

With this phrase’ in mind I searched about for quite a while. It was 
only after some years of perplexity that I stumbled on the solution. 
Joyce, in his Delphic manner, had given a clear clue to any hearer who 
had been an Irish schoolboy like himself: ‘I was twelve years old when 
I studied the Trojan War’. In other words, the problem was: what 
would any twelve-year-old Dublin schoolboy be studying, not just read- 
ing, in 1894? The answer, together with a full account of the marks 
gained by Master James Joyce, lies for all to read in the published 
Programme and Report of the Intermediate Examination Board for the 
year 1893-4. A few months ago as I looked at these volumes in the 
National Library in Dublin, I wondered whether Joyce himself in one 
of his many visits there later as an undergraduate had sometimes 


looked out his juvenile achievements, as recorded in them, with ironic 
self-interest. There they were still—the course he studied and the 
marks he won, and when IJ read the title of Lamb’s Adventures of 
Ulysses on the course for the Preparatory Grade, I knew I had found 
the missing epiphany. Later some enquiries from those who had known 
Joyce as a schoolboy proved that Joyce had used John Cooke’s edition 
and not Andrew Lang’s-at Belvedere. Subsequently I found that Joyce 
had afterwards remembered his debt to Charles Lamb, if not to John 
Cooke. In two recently published letters to his Aunt Josephine in 1922 
—Aunt Josephine being naturally rather puzzled at her nephew’s latest 
work—Joyce recommends her to read Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses as 
an introduction to the Ulysses story. 

With this in mind it may be worth glancing again at this Cooke’s 
grain of mustard seed; but here, perhaps, some of my readers may 
begin to stir uneasily—‘ More of this source-criticism?’ In a way 
I suppose it is; but may I just put it another way? We all know how 
unutterably tedious, though by no means always useless, the laborious 
tracking down of facts and phrases can be, tracking them down to 
street directories, or newspapers, or to school textbooks for-that matter. 
Still I do think there is something different, something far more 
stimulating to the imagination, in contemplating the acorn with the 
oak, the chrysalis with the butterfly, the atom with the explosion. It 
is the mystery of growth, the wonder and terror that lies in the strength 
of small things. “He that despiseth little things shall perish by little 
and little’: the words of Jesus, son of Sirach, are as true in literary 
criticism as in life. The microscopic fungus spore drifts in on the 
wind through the ventilator of your house: in a few years the floors 
are bulging with the irresistible force of its growth. In 1893-4 a Dublin 
schoolboy studies an ephemeral local school book: in 1922 what it 
has grown to in his mind shakes the foundations of European litera- 
ture. 


Fertile Soil 


May we imagine then, for a few minutes, this sensitive over- 
disciplined schoolboy opening the book set for his first public examina- 
tion in English literature—for ‘the Inter’ as every Irish schoolchild 
still unaffectionately calls it. If he is methodical, and Joyce probably 
was even at the age of eleven or twelve, he will, or else his methodical 
Jesuit schoolmaster almost certainly will, begin by reading John Cooke’s 
own preface and introduction. They are addressed more to the teachers 
than to the children. Yet Joyce’s interest may have quickened a little 
when he read, or heard read, the last phrases in Cooke’s first para- 
graph: ‘The book’, he says, ‘deals with what has been called the 
current coin of the world’s intercourse; it was written by one of the 
greatest masters of English prose; and it was published specially for 
children. It appeals fully to the fancy and imagination, faculties which 
in youth are too often neglected, but which, when rightly cultivated, 
are the most fertile fields for true and lasting educational results ’. 

Next, the schoolboy or the master would work his way through 
Cooke’s longish introduction. It is in fact a very competent introduc- 
tion—first a vivid vignette of Lamb, then rather more about Homer, 
a good description of the Greek gods, a lively account of life in the 
Heroic Age, and a synopsis of the Trojan War. Here I shall venture 
to say that if Joyce had begun with Lang’s edition and not Cooke’s, 
his Ulysses might never have been written; for Lang, impressed by 
Schliemann’s spectacular discoveries at Troy and Mycenae had filled 
the beginning of his introduction with archaeological information, just 
the kind of thing to attract a more practical and materialistically 
minded youngster, but repellent to a child, like Joyce, eager for 
mysticism. 

“Let us turn the pages further. Next, Cooke prints Lamb’s own 
modest, one-page introduction. Its first sentence is more likely to dis- 
courage than encourage a modern reader: ‘ This work is designed as 
a supplement to the adventures of Telemachus’. This was Fénelon’s 
edifying work so popular in the eighteenth century, It has long been 

(continued on page 105) 
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July 11-17 


Wednesday, July 11 


Britain protests to Egypt over detention of 
British ship, Empire Roach, by Egyptian 
corvette : 

Dr. Moussadeq accepts President Truman’s 


offer to send Mr. Averell Harriman to 
Teheran for discussions on oil dispute 


Preliminary report on census of England 
and Wales shows total population of 
43,745,000 to be highest ever recorded 


Thursday, July 12 
Draft Japanese peace treaty published 


Korean truce talks temporarily suspended 
owing to communist refusal to allow 
United Nations correspondents to enter 
Kaesong 


Persia rejects Britain’s request for nomina- 
tion of two mémbers to proposed Anglo- 
‘Iranian Board of Supervision 


Friday, July 13 


General Ridgway offers to resume Korean 
‘truce talks on understanding that the 
conference area should be ‘absolutely 
neutral’ and that press correspondents 
should be admitted to area 


United Kingdom’s overseas trading figures 
for first six months of year show imports 
to exceed exports by over £500,000,000 


Fifty thousand people rendered homeless by 
floods in Kansas, U.S.A. 


Saturday, July 14 


Communists accept General Ridgway’s 
terms for resumption of Korean truce 
talks 


Mr. Attlee sends President Truman message 
of sympathy for victims of Kansas and 
Missouri floods 


King’s Cross-Leeds express damaged by fire 
at Huntingdon: twenty people injured 


Sunday, July 15 


Mr. Averell Harriman arrives in Teheran. 
Anti-imperialist demonstrations take place 
in the city 


Korean truce talks resumed at Kaesong 


Monday, July 16 


Mr. Harriman begins talks with Dr. 
Moussadeq 


Italian Government resigns 


Governors of B.B.C. jssue statement on 
recent White Paper on broadcasting 


Tuesday, July 17 
Armistice negotiations continue at Kaesong 
Myr. Harriman sees Persian Foreign Minister 


Prince Baudouin sworn in as fifth King of 
the Belgians 


Fire and floods in Kansas State, U.S.A.:. firer 
caught fire last weekend to add to the devas 
the states of Kansas and Missouri a 


The event which last week held up the Korean truce talks for three 
days: a United Nations convoy at a standstill outside Kaesong on 
July 12, after communist guards had refused to allow a group of 
Press correspondents to accompany the delegation to’ Kaesong. Right: » 
Vice-Admiral Foy (left), leader of the United Nations delegation 
photographed with General Ridgway. It was reported earlier this week 
(after the communists had agreed to respect the neutrality of the 
conference site) that some progress had been made towards drawing 
up an agenda 


' an 

Arnold Schoenberg, the composer, who died in 
Los Angeles on July 13 at the age of 76, An 
outstanding figure in the history of modern 
music, he was the originator of the revolutionary 
system of the twelve-tone scale on which most 
of his compositions were based, Among his best— 
neon tors ne oes included. several concertos : ee ny 
an oral works, is the symphonic poem, Tanks crossing the River Seine in Paris by floodlight, on a tk 
Pelleas and Melisande, An Austrian by ‘birth, four hours by French army engineers—a EResvaane Sees ‘which | 

he became a naturalised American in 1940 of France’s National Day celebrations on July 14 
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lating ‘the flames after hundreds of thousands of gallons of petrol had 
already caused by floods. On Sunday, President Truman designated 
/ster areas’ so that Federal relief could be extended to them 


On July 16, Mr, Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, opened the 
largest steel plant in Europe—the Abbey Works at Margam, Port Talbot, South 
Wales. This photograph shows a section of the main mill building which is 
three-quarters of a mile long. The plant has taken four years to build 
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King Leopold of the Belgians signing the act of abdication in the Royal Palace, 
Brussels, on July 16 in favour of his son, Prince Baudouin (seen on the right) 


A hundred carrier pigeons being released from the roof of the headquarters of 

Reuter’s in Fleet Street to mark the news agency’s centenary on July 11, and 

to commemorate the pigeon express with which Julius Reuter started his news 
service in 1851 


Left: a photograph taken during the 15-round fight at Earl’s Court, London, 
on July 10, when Randolph Turpin of Great Britain (right) won the world’s 
middle-weight title from Ray Robinson of U.S.A. on points, It is sixty years 
cations si cat . : since the title was held by a British boxer 
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Science and Religious Experience 


The first of six talks by Canon C. E. RAVEN on ‘Science and the ‘Christian Man’ 


OST of us, whatever our knowledge of science and of 

the scientific movement during the past 300 years, will 

agree that it has transformed man’s way of living and 

profoundly influenced his whole thought and outlook. 
If we could go back to the first half of the seventeenth century we 
should find not only that nearly all the methods and appliances which 
we use every day and in all our activities were unknown; but that 
the basic ideas which we all take for granted and which form che 
framework of our intellectual, moral and religious existence had not 
yet been shaped. 


Changes in the Human Scene 

The idea. of natural law which makes us ready to say ‘this can’t 
happen’; the idea of the size and age of the universe and of this 
planet which gives us a mew sense of scale and perspective; 
the idea of evolution which presents creation not as an act in the 
beginning but as a process; the idea of the intimate relationship of 
mind and body which is leading us-to a conviction of the wholenets of 
personality and to an organic philosophy; these are instances of the 
extent to which three centuries have changed the human scene. Such 
changes have had almost as great an effect in the sphere of religion 
as they have had in industry and politics. Indeed, fifty years ago it 
seemed to many people as if science was banishing religion from the 
world of realities; as if God could only be fitted in to the few gaps 
still left in the record like the origin of life or the soul of man; as if 
the machine were not only the instrument of human achievement but 
the symbol of human nature; as if we might even discover that man 
was in fact only a machine himself, an automaton, a robot, a chessman. 

It is hardly necessary to waste time over criticism of this sort of 
crude materialism—though it still survives as a hangover from the 
scientific complacency of fifty years ago—and we must all carry a 
share of the blame for the cruelties of the past decades. Obviously if 
men are only machines, then Belsen and Hiroshima are legitimate 
methods of treating humanity. But in fact none of us can think of our- 
selves or of our friends as bits of machinery. Whatever materialists 
believed a century ago, no one nowadays holds that human life and 
love, thought and aspiration can be explained in terms of an unlimited 
number of billiard balls banging about in empty space or of electrically 
charged particles similarly colliding. Existence has quite plainly for us 
its physical aspects; our bodies are part—an important part—of us; 
but to explain life in terms of biochemistry is to exclude all the really 
important experiences from it. Science, so long as this means only 
weight and measurement, can, as Chesterton said, analyse a pork-chop 
but not my particular desire for it. Science can teach us a lot about 
sex and ‘the way of a man with a maid’: but the essence of the 
matter, that which makes that way so wonderful and separates love 
from lust, and gives its glory to parenthood and the home, can only 
be experienced by those who approach it humbly and with joy, and 


neither joy nor humility belong to machines, nor, in any profound sense’ 


of the words, to animals: they are peculiar to persons. And so to our 
present subject. 

The question is often asked in these days when evolution is taken for 
granted and no one seriously doubts that man is descended from a long 
line of sub-human ancestors, What has become of the soul? Is there 
any special element in human nature which gives us a unique status? 
Can we still say in any meaningful sense that we are “made in the 
image of God’? 

Before we go on to that question we had better look for a moment 
at the question of evolution—because if you do not agree with me that 
creation is a continuous process and that what we call evolution is, 
broadly speaking, true, then these talks will not appeal to you. I know 
that some Christians argue that because Darwin’s original theories have 
been to some small extent modified, therefore we can return to the old 
belief that at certain points God has intervened in a series of acts of 
creation; and that other Christians, protesting against the view: that 
progress is automatic and inevitable, have denied that there is any real 


progress at all. Both these points of view seem to me demonstrably 
wrong. In the course of evolution new levels have been reached, but 
these do not necessarily involve breaks in the process or divine inter- 
ventions: God is in the whole, if He is in it at all. We have got rid 
of the idea of a master-magician and come to appreciate the New 
Testament concept of an ever-working, ever-loving deity whose creative 
purpose can perhaps best be described as bringing into existence a 
family of free and fully-grown persons, ‘ the manifestation of the sons 
of God’ as St. Paul calls it. And in this respect there has plainly been 
real progress. Life beginning in the humblest way, perhaps at the level 
of the non-filterable viruses, develops in complexity and range; from 
the unicellular organism like the amoeba to the simple types of many- 
celled creatures; and so to more elaborate structures; to the starfishes 
and the molluscs and the-insects; to the fishes and the reptiles and the 
birds; and so to the mammals and to ourselves. It is not a single un- 
interrupted development. It has been constantly diverted and side- 
tracked and obstructed. But nevertheless it moves; and as the creatures 
become adjusted to new and larger environments they gain in capacity 
both physical and psychological. 


At the beginning of the story there is a simple behaviour-pattern, 


almost but not quite a matter of physical pushes and pulls, of tropisms 
and reflex actions. At, say, the level of the diadem spider and its web, 
there is developed an immense intricacy of design in a particular regard 
and a very small measure of independence in dealing with varying 
situations. Then at the bird-level a much larger degree of originality 
is manifested. No two birds behave in exactly the same fashion though 
the pattern is still standardised; and at this level there are signs of a 
rudimentary sense of value and even of a simple code of social conduct. 
At the dog-level, as everyone of us knows, we can no longer generalise: 
my dog Tim and your dog Bess are distinct individuals with likes and 
dislikes of their own. From this to mankind, and to the shape of 
Cleopatra’s nose, and all the evidences of particularity that make history, 
is a long step, but a step in series with what has gone before. 


Man’s ‘ Solitariness’ 


Where then is the break? What is the novelty that separates man 
from monkey? It is not, I think, to be found in respect to what are 
called the eternal values. A sense of beauty, rudimentary no doubt, is 
apparent in the gardens of the bower-birds or the fresh greenery on 
the buzzard’s nest: A sense -of order and traces of rationality seem 
demonstrated by Kohler’s chimpanzees. A rookery has its rules, and 
the social life of the higher mammals its definite codes. Man has 
developed such primitive elements into all the subtleties of his aesthetic, 
intellectual and ethical relationships. But the difference is only of 
degree. Real novelty seems to appear in man’s self-consciousness, his 
‘ solitariness ’, as Whitehead called it, his ability to conceive of himself 
over against and separate from his environment, and to recollect, con- 
template and criticise his own behaviour and reactions. And such 
awareness of himself is the consequence of his consciousness of the 
world as a distinct and mysterious universe, in some sense alien and 
terrifying, and yet also fascinating and, if properly approached, acces- 
sible and significant. In relation to it he experiences a sense of awe 
which at once abases and exalts him; he is lonely and afraid, and at the 
same time thrilled and excited; panic fear and ecstatic wonder— 
humility and joy as we have already called them—are his characteristic 
response. This experience is the basic stuff of religion;.and that which 
evokes it is properly called the holy. - 

This awareness of the universe and the joy and humility that accom 
pany it, if in its primitive form it is the distinctive novelty which 
separates man from the beasts, is also at the higher levels of human 
achievement the source of inspiration for the artist, the thinker and 
the saint. It is the perfection whose beauty haunts the poet or the 
painter; the answer to the tensions and paradoxes of the intellect; the 


timeless moment of the mystic: the beatific vision of the devotee; 


the eternity which gives meaning to our transitoriness; the divine which 
is at once our beginning and our end. wei: 
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To some it will seem that such language is fanciful, if not fantastic; 
that we have jumped from the elementary awe and fear of the child 
as he passes the dark corner on the stairs or wonders at ‘ the noise of 
the water-pipes ” to assumptions about mysticism and devotion and the 
presence of God. Can there be any justification for such a jump? Has 
not all this sort of emotion which men used to regard as the ground 
of religion been analysed and explained away by the psychologists? Is 
it in fact different from the exaltation produced by hypnotism or cocaine 
or a cigar and a mixed drink? 

Before we answer that question let us remind ourselves of its signifi- 
cance. It is the suggestion that because certain ‘ mystic” states can be 
produced by the appropriate physical or psychic conditions, by drugs 
or suggestion or by one or other of the familiar techniques, therefore 
all religious experience is not only suspect but disproved. We can 
dismiss the saints and sages of mankind, the Buddha and Socrates not 
less than Isaiah and Jesus on the ground that they are only the 
supreme examples of a disease which in certain of its manifestations 
is well known in our asylums and to the anthropologist. We must deny 


‘the loveliness and perfume of the lily because it derives its nourish- 


ment, as every gardener knows, from the bed of stinking manure that 
he has laid below its bulb. We cannot in fact dismiss religion because 
of its perversions any more than we can condemn all music because 
we do not like a barrel organ or a saxophone. To do so would be to 
fall into the first fallacy that besets analysis—the idea that when you 
have analysed anything you can then treat the whole as if it were 
identical with what you have extracted from it. The whole, just because 
it is a whole, is larger than the total of its separate parts. 

Moreover, in this particular matter we are dealing with an experience 
which in its highest forms represents the most significant and influential 
of all human achievements. If we accept the scientist’s test of what 
he calls ‘ survival-value’ then the great religious teachers are incom- 
parably more important than any other human beings. Their work has 
created societies that have outlived the fall of empires and of civilisa- 
tions; it has inspired millions of ordinary folk to lives of service and 
sacrifice; it has been responsible for the noblest art and thought and 
action; it represents the ideal towards which the race aspires. To take 
one familiar instance, consider the history of the disciples of Moses 
and the prophets: no people have been more persecuted than the 
Jews: the Pharaohs and Nebuchadnezzar; Antiochus and the Romans; 
Torquemada and the Inquisition; Hitler and the Gestapo; and Judaism 
stands beside the graves of its persecutors; and they are remembered 
only for its sake. 

Religion is universal. It is not only the peculiar glory of the saints; 


it is the most real element in the lives of myriads of simple folk. The \ 


religious experience, this sense of humility and joy in front of the 
mystery of the world, is not the perquisite of a small aristocracy of 


Recent Developments in New Testament Studies 
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mystics. The sort of thing that Wordsworth describes in his ‘ Lines 
above Tintern Abbey’ (“ And I have felt a presence that disturbs me 
with the joy of elevated Thoughts”) or Browning in ‘ By the Fireside’ 
( O moment, one and infinite ’) must be familiar in some degree at least 
to all of us. Because this is an experience not of a special part of our 
natures but of the whole self it will vary very widely as between one 
person and another, both in the circumstance that evokes it and in the 
interpretation that we put upon it. For me it is most familiar in 
relation to natural beauty: the view from the top of Great Gable, my 
first sight of a puffin colony, or of the rings of Saturn, or of a drop 
of blood under a microscope. To you it may be music or painting 
or architecture; or more probably some splendid person that you have 
known, or a memory of your baby, or the thrill of a great friendship. 
The circumstances vary; and so does the way in which we interpret the 
experience. But the event itself, the awareness and the ecstasy, remain 
mysterious. Something has happened that we did not expect and can- 
not describe; something that filled us with humility and joy; something 
that lives vividly in our memories and may well change the whole 
course of our thought and life. 

And what about this business of drugs and suggestion? This religious 
experience is plainly an activity of the whole self. Psychologists who 
have tried to explain it away have made that plain because they have 
in fact given contradictory explanations. Certainly we must scrutinise 
and examine it: certainly we shall find curious and primitive elements 
entering into it: we must be very honest about it and very ready to 
recognise the likelihood of mistakes in our interpretation. For if it is 
an experience of the whole self then it will not be possible to describe 
it fully and adequately. 

And if it is ‘ of the whole self’ then it can be attained in two ways— 
either by contracting the field of consciousness by detaching our atten- 
tion and focusing it on one particular point—and here dope is effective 
because it influences the higher centres of the brain—or by the opposite 
method of sublimation, that is by the exercise and integration of the 
whole energies of our being under the inspiration of a master-loyalty, 
a supreme endeavour. Both ways, the negative and the positive, can 
produce the sort of experience of which we have been thinking. Each 
can be misused. But the test of the worth of each of them is, as 
always, its effects. A true experience will always leave the personality 
cleansed and enriched, freshly charged with sensitiveness and energy, 
freed from self-esteem and self-pity, thrilled with thankfulness and 
wonder and joy. For in it we apprehend the mystery of the universe 
as at once eternal and (I believe) alive and intimately real—a presence 
which welcomes and sustains and yet challenges and humiliates us— 
a reality of which beauty and truth and goodness are the outcome and 
the attributes—a being for whom the only appropriate name is God. 

—Home Service 


The Environment of Early Christianity 


By C. H. DODD 


N attempting to report on the present position in New Testament 

studies, it will.be convenient to begin from the circumference and 

work through towards the centre. So I propose first to say some- 

thing about recent exploration of the environment in which early 
Christianity took shape. 

For the student of classical antiquity the New Testament is a group 
of documents in Hellenistic Greek of the early Roman period, with a 
dominant religious interest, and a popular appeal—or at any rate an 
appeal to a wider public than the select circles to which the classical 


literature of the period was addressed. This same description would 


exactly fit other groups of documents of similar date that have come 
down to us. Some of the most fruitful work of recent years, relating to 
the field of New Testament studies, has been done in this contiguous 
area—‘ the religious underworld of Hellenism’, as it has been called. 
_In the years immediately preceding the period of great wars an 
immense amount of new material was made available, some of it 
through the unearthing of inscriptions and papyri, more of it through 
the editing of forgotten texts which had long gathered dust on the 


. shelves of old libraries; and the process is still going on. It is a strange 


world that these documents reveal—a world of queer sects and ‘ fancy 
religions’ existing below the decorous surface of the state cults, and 
the sober philosophies of the schools; but among them are evidences 
that antique paganism was working towards a purer and deeper per- 
sonal religion. It was early remarked that these odd documents not 
infrequently exhibited ideas and expressions reminiscent of those of the 
New Testament. It appeared that early Christianity must be treated gs 
one among many religious movements competing for the interest of the 
populace of the Roman Empire, and showing many points of mutual 
contact. 

The disclosure of this religious environment, it seemed, ought to do 
a good deal to elucidate the writings of the New Testament, as the 
deposit of the Christian movement in its early stages. Our commentaries 
began to burgeon with ‘parallels’ drawn from gnostic and magical 
texts, Hermetic scriptures, the supposed liturgies of mystery-religions, 


-and so forth. But how far these parallels really helped us to understand 


the New Testament remained problematical. The impression was often 
given that its writings were little more than a hotch-potch of half- 
understood borrowings from a variety of unlikely sources. What we 
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needed was, first of all, a genuinely critical treatment of the Hellenistic 
texts themselves; for it must be said that the handling of critical ques- 
tions, including the fundamental question of date, often fell far short 
of the exacting standards to which we have become accustomed in 
biblical studies. And what we further needed was a serious attempt 
to draw from the confused mass of sources a clear picture—or as clear 
a picture as is practicable in the nature of the case—of the world of 
Hellenistic religion as a whole, with a careful discrimination between 
different tendencies and levels, and an indication of the changes and 
developments which took place with the lapse of time. Only then should 
we be able to decide what ‘ parallels’ were relevant, and what precise 
bearing they might have upon New Testament problems. 


The Hermetic Writings 

It is this work of clarifying the rich confusion of our material that is 
now in hand. Already much has been achieved. It is in part negative, in 
the sense that some portions of our material which figured prominently 
in discussion early in the century have been relegated by a more 
sober criticism to a period too late to be relevant for our purpose. 
This is true, for example, of the Mandaean scriptures, which for a time 
aroused great expectations. Heroic efforts to extract out of those almost 
medieval documents some fragments of pre-Christian material have 
not carried conviction, at any rate to most of us. On the positive side, 
I should myself be disposed to say that the most significant single 
achievement has been the opening up of that curious body of literature 
known as the Hermetic writings; but I may be biassed hete by my own 
special interests. In any case it will serve as an example. ; 

Many years of steady work by numerous scholars of different nation- 
alities from various points of view on often intractable material have 
culminated in the publication (not yet complete) of the first thoroughly 
sound critical edition, with commentary. At last we have a trustworthy 
text to work on, and we are approaching a comprehensive—and a com- 
prehensible—picture of a religious movement which has had more 
learned nonsense written about it than most subjects. It was a move- 
ment which employed a popularised form of Stoic-Platonic philosophy 
to give shape to a mystical piety, indebted to various religious tradi- 
tions diffused in the Hellenistic world—Greek, Egyptian, Iranian, 
Jewish, perhaps others. The extant writings are mostly of*the second 
or third centuries, but the main features of the system—or rather of 
the religious tendencies these writings represent, for they are not 
systematic—can be traced back to the first century B.c. The Hermetic 
movement ‘was, in fact, contemporaneous with the early Christian move- 
ment. To read the two literatures side by side is to overhear the debate 
that was in progress among serious-minded -people all round the 
Mediterranean, upon such questions as these: ‘ What is the origin of 
evil, and how can we escape it?’ ‘How can man attain immortality, 
and what is eternal life like? ’ ‘ What is meant by the term “ god’, and 
can there be more gods than one?’ ‘ How can we know God, and what 
good does it do us if we can?’ To read both sides of the debate, to 
see how naturally they use the same language, and indeed how close 
they are to one another in many respects, lends fresh point to much 
that we read in the New Testament, and certainly draws more sharply 
the line at which the answers begin to differ decisively. 

I have taken this one example; but all over the field the same process 


is at work. We are gradually reaching the point at which we can in 


some significant degree reconstruct the actual religious world in which 
the New Testament was written, and see to how great an extent it 
was ‘one world’. The mingling of different traditions went very deep. 
I remarked that among the various strains in the Hermetic literature is 
one which has its roots in Judaism, and indeed in the Old Testament. 
On the other side, all recent study of Philo the Jew has shown more 
clearly than ever how largely he shared with the Hermetic writers and 
other Hellenistic thinkers ideas which originated far from the faith of 
his Hebrew forefathers—though he hardly recognised the fact, so 
naturally did they combine in his mind with his Jewish heritage. If 
much of the Philonic corpus is, as some recent critics hold, scissors- 
and-paste work, incorporating material from a variety of earlier sources, 
some of them pagan, then it is a-still more impressive witness to the 
extent of interpenetration of different religious traditions. This inter- 
penetration is one of the most significant features of which we have to 
take account. In some early Christian writings the process has been 
carried a step further than in any non-Christian document known to me. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, and still more in the 
Fourth Gospel, the fusion of Greek and Hebraic ideas, under the 
powerful impact of Christian facts and experiences, has become so 
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complete that it is no longer possible to separate them out; a new 
instrument of religious thought has been forged. An adequate recogni- 
tion of this fact points, I believe, to the solution of some problems 
over which controversy had reached a deadlock. : 

The native Hebraic strain was chiefly carried forward in the rabbinic 
Judaism represented by Talmud and Midrash. Yet even here, where 
we have generally looked, and not in vain, for the unadulterated Jewish 
tradition, recent research has revealed an unexpected extent of Greek 
influence. It betrays itself in the not infrequent occurrence of Greek 
loan-words in rabbinic Hebrew, and this has encouraged a closer 
examination of some forms of rabbinic doctrine. Such an examination 
has suggested that here and there modified Greek conceptions have 
been taken up and naturalised within Judaism. I am off my beat here; 
but my impression is that the evidence is growing for the conclusion that 
the rabbinic or orthodox Palestinian Judaism of the first Christian 
century was not nearly so much a closed system as it has been thought 
to have been, or as Judaism became after the suppression of the last 
Jewish nationalist revolt in A.D.’ 135. 

It*is only during the last thirty or forty years that the rabbinic 
material has beea effectively at our disposal. When I entered upon these 
studies in my youth it was virtually a closed book. Christian scholars 
were so completely outside the Jewish tradition that they lacked the 
clue to the use of Talmud and Midrash, while Jewish scholars were just 
not interested in the critical analysis of the documents, and the assign- 
ment of dates to the various strata, which for our purposes was a pre- 
requisite of any scientific study of them. I remember many years ago 
consulting what passed at that time for a standard work upon the 
Jewish background of the Gospels, and finding that the author had 
cited as evidence for some belief or practice of the time of Christ a 
passage which turned out, when I looked up the reference, to come 
from a work of the eleventh century. After that, I.did not often consult 
that particular author. It was because of this lack of any chronological 
perspective that the existing works upon this subject were discredited. 
Consequently, scholars of that period neglected most of the rabbinic 
material and drew out a picture of first-century Judaism based mainly 
upon the apocalyptic literature, much of which had only recently been 
made available. A large portion of this literature seemed capable of 
being dated with some confidence between, say, 200 B.c. and A.D. 100, 
and therefore might fairly be supposed to have some relevance to early 
Christianity. The Jewish background of the Gospels, as it was described 
by scholars in the early years of this century, and as it is still presented, 
I suppose, in most popular works on the subject, pre-supposed the 
scheme of ‘Jewish apocalyptic eschatology’, so-called, which they 
built up out of these fantastic products of a visionary nationalism. More 


thorough criticism has altered the position. It has questioned the dating’ 


of some of these documents, sometimes the genuineness or integrity of 
others, and often the interpretation placed upon them; and it has shown 
that no unified and accepted system of ‘ Jewish apocalyptic eschatology ’ 
can be assumed for the period in which Christianity began. 

i 


Rabbinic Literature 


Meanwhile, the situation has been altered and clarified by the 
re-opening of study of the rabbinic literature on critical principles, in 
which Jewish and Christian scholars have worked together. There is still 
much that needs clarifying; but at any rate we can now have reasonable 
confidence in using certain definite parts of the rabbinic material as 
evidence for a period not later than A.D. 200, other portions for the 
period before A.D. 100, or even before the fall of the temple in A.D. 70; 
that is, the period of the beginnings of Christianity. With this evidence 
before us we are in sight of a more full and balanced conception of the 
Judaism to which early Christianity owed such an enormous debt, 
while it departed radically from it at certain decisive points. To define 
more precisely both the elements which the two religions have in 


’common, and the decisive points of departure is to arrive at a juster 


understanding of the questions at issue both in the Gospels and in the 
Epistles. Many long-standing misapprehensions are being corrected, 
and we are being led to see more clearly what the New Testament is all 
about, in view of the circumstances of its origin. 

Over and above the gains that have already accrued from the opening 
up of this literature long known but little exploited for our purposes, I 
must mention an entirely fresh source from which it seems likely that 
we may shortly derive important new information upon the Jewish 
environment of early Christianity. Among the Hebrew scrolls recently 
discovered in a cave near the Dead Sea there are documents which 
apparently proceed from some peculiar sect of dissident reformers 
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among the Jews of Palestine. If it should be established, as some 
scholars believe, that the documents are of a date not far from the 
- New Testament period, and that the sect in question was more or 
less contémporary with the beginnings of Christianity, then we may 
hope that fresh light may be thrown, at any rate obliquely, upon the 
situation and character of the primitive Jewish-Christian Church, 
which to begin with had much of the character of a sectarian movement 
within Judaism. But we await complete publication of the documents, 
and the critical study of them by experts. Above all we must await agree- 
ment upon the dates. All this must precede any attempt to use them 
as an aid to the solution of New Testament problems. 

If at this stage it is legitimate to sum up the results that are coming 
out of all this new work, I should put it in this way: we see more 
clearly than ever that early Christianity stood in midstream where the 
diverse currents of religious life and thought in the ancient world were 
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flowing together. It was sensitively aware of its environment, and 
received influences from many sides, but by some inherent force shaped 
all it received into something quite new. While all that we are learning 
shows us the Christian movement as organically related to the most vital 
spiritual tendencies of the age, it is also true that when we come out of 
the first-century world to the New Testament and read it, in some 
measure, as an intelligent and interested contemporary might have read 
it, we are struck most powerfully by its difference from anything else 
in that world; by its distinctive quality; and that quality is to be felt in 
all its writings and gives unity to them in their diversity. They differ 
greatly among themselves; every one of them is entirely at home in the 
variegated religious world of the first century; yet no one of them could 
possibly be mistaken for anything but what it is, and together they 
constitute an impressive witness to a new spiritual and intellectual 
factor that appeared upon the scene.—Third Programme 


Joyce’s First Meeting with Ulysses 


(continued from page 99) 


out of fashion now, since the rise of the romanticists and amoralists. 
But Lamb’s reason for hitching his own, far from Augustan, version 
of Homer to the good Archbishop’s moral tract was clear in 1808. 


He knew that he needed a powerful patron to protect his new venture. | 


Despite all the modesty of its introduction, Lamb’s version of Chap- 
man’s Odyssey was quite a daring revival in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. Pope in the all-powerful preface to his Iliad 
had mocked Chapman’s style as childish. Almost the whole Augustan 
school of the eighteenth century had followed Pope’s lead. Now Lamb, 
by reverting to Chapman as the basis of his version, was turning his 
back on all the glossy elegance of Pope’s Homer and reviving the 
old Renaissance and Elizabethan sense of wonder and mystery. So 
his initial reference to Fénelon is meant rather to disarm than to 
explain. 

But in actual fact, before Lamb’s first paragraph is finished, we 
know that we have come far from the marmoreal world of Télémaque: 
‘ The agents in this tale’, writes Lamb, ‘ besides being men and women, 
are giants, enchanters, sirens; things which denote external force or 
internal temptations, the twofold danger which a wise fortitude must 
expect to encounter in its course through the world’. Here, I am 
inclined to think, is the quality, if not the very sentence, that made 
Joyce the devoted admirer of Ulysses and the Odyssey for thirty years 
—this blend of imaginative fiction with esoteric moral symbolisms. 

Elsewhere in a letter to Godwin, his publisher, Lamb used an 
equally significant phrase about his book. Godwin, in deference to 
Augustan tastes, had objected to some of the more horrific details in 
Lamb’s first draft. Lamb in his reply made one concession to this 
namby-pambiness, but defended everything else, saying: ‘If you want 
a book which is not occasionally to shock, you should not have thought 
of a tale which was so full of anthropophagi and wonders’. And in 
writing to a friend, Lamb revealed his true motive: it was ‘founded 
on Chapman’s old translation . . . for children or men. Chapman is 
divine and my abridgment has not quite emptied him of his divinity ’. 
In this he expressed the true spirit of Homer and the Greeks—‘ always 
children’ as the Egyptian priest described them to Solon. The mistake 
the Augustans had made was to confuse the childlike with the childish. 

‘ The agents in this tale, besides being men and women, are giants, 
enchanters, sirens’—Lamb’s description fits Joyce’s Ulysses as aptly 
as Lamb’s Chapman’s Odyssey. One can see how quickly such a 
grain of mustard seed would take root and grow in an imaginative 
child’s mind, and how eagerly Joyce would turn the page to begin 
the story. Here, too, he would be enticed at once by Lamb’s skilful 
handling of his material to catch the interest of ‘children or men’. 
Boldly Lamb omitted all the first four books of Homer’s and Chap- 
man’s Odyssey, skipping Homer’s preliminary accounts of events in 
Ithaca and Olympus as well as Telemachus’ journey to Sparta in 
search of his father. (which Fénelon had copiously described). Instead 
he began at Book Five of the Odyssey just-before the first entry of 
Ulysses into the main story. And so after a few sentences, Joyce would 
find himself at once with Ulysses in the wonderland of the lotus-eaters, 
with giants, enchanters and sirens soon to follow. 

Once the seed has begun to stir, the mystery of growth begins; 


and I shall not try to study it microscopically here. One fact, however, 
deserves to be kept in mind: the course set for the Preparatory Grade 
in Joyce’s year was only chapters one to seven of Lamb’s book. This 
includes all che supernatural, off-the-map wanderings of Ulysses, but 
ends with his first return to Ithaca. It omits his adventures disguised 
as a beggar and the slaughter of the suitors. Doubtless Joyce, then 
or later, did read on to the end of the story. But it is significant that 
the chief episodes in his Ulysses belong to those first seven chapters 
in Lamb. And perhaps, if I may refer to one detail, the last sentence 
in the set course for the Preparatory Grade may have prompted a 
curious incident towards the end of Ulysses. Lamb’s seventh chapter 
ends (I omit some preceding phrases which could be Freudianly sig- 
nificant too): ‘. .. so.that now he knew for a certainty that he was 
arrived in his own country, and with the delight which he felt, he 
could not forbear stooping down and kissing the soil’. Is this not 
the archetype of Bloom’s ‘ obscure prolonged provocative melonsmellon- 
ous osculation’ of the soil of his Gea Tellus and Penelope on his 
return to No. 7, Eccles Street, Dublin? 

Clearly, then, from what I have been saying, the main credit for 
Joyce’s first meeting with Ulysses was Lamb’s, and through Lamb it 
goes back to Chapman’s garrulous, gritty, warm-hearted, Keats-inspir- 
ing version of the Odyssey, and so directly back to Homer, the father 
of it all. But closer examination would show, I think, that the influ- 
ence of John Cooke’s introduction and terse informative notes was not 
negligible. Let me give one last example. Cooke was something of a 
philologist. In his notes he often traces the quainter words of Lamb 
and Chapman to their Anglo-Saxon, or Greek, or Latin, or French, 
sources. Can it be that here we have a fertiliser, if not the seed, of 
Joyce’s later love of interlinguistic puns and neologisms? 

But I have almost forgotten some others—those anonymous Irish 
examiners who met in 1893 to choose the books for the Preparatory 
Grade syllabus. Without them, or some of them, Joyce might have 
passed Ulysses by for ever. There’s some enheartenment here, I think, 
for examining pedagogues who will never themselves be Chapmans 
or Homers or Lambs, and whose work is so often derided or detested. 
A literary revolution may begin, the seed of some prodigious spiritual 
mustard seed may be sown in their dusty board rooms. 

—Third Programme 


Among recent publications of interest to visitors to Festival Britain are: 
Literary Britain (Cassell, 45s.) which contains a remarkable collection of 
photographs by Bill Brandt of scenes, buildings and interiors associated 
with famous British writers, and an introduction by John Hayward; 
Britain and Her People (Ward Lock, 15s.), a story of their history, 
traditions and achievements, with over 170 photographs and diagrams, and 
8 coloured plates; This Britain: Tradition and Achievement (Macdonald, 
12s. 6d.), fully illustrated, introduced by Compton Mackenzie, and with 
chapters by Lord Hailsham, Osbert Lancaster, Ivor Brown, Nigel Balchin, 
L. A. G. Strong and others; English Villages in Pictures (Odhams, 
12s. 6d.), with an Introduction by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald; London from 
the Bus Top, by Lucy Masterman, illustrated by Dorritt Dekk (Dobson, 
8s. 6d.), and Wanderings in London, written and illustrated with pen- 
drawings by Ebbe Sadolin (Methuen, 15s.). 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘Return of the Nazis? 


Sir.—Twice in less than thirty years the 
German people allowed their leaders to take a 
principal part in beginning wars, during the 
course of which severe damage was done not 
only to crops, but to natural resources, to 
human lives and relationships. This damage has , 
been of such an extent that the whole economic 
and civil development of mankind has been 
threatened. 

It could well be that British military 
manoeuvres were carried out on Liineburg 
Heath without that strict regard for private 
property which would have been enforced in this 
country. It may be that the damage so caused 
made the local population angry. It is however 
one thing to be angry, it is another thing to 
support Nazi politicians, and to have learned 
nothing from the deplorable record of German 
history in this century. But if indeed these two 
attitudes are confused in the minds of many 

Germans it behoves intelligent and democratic 
Germans to reflect, and—may one hope?—to act 
, upon the recognition of their own failures. 

In the light of German history in the last fifty 
years it would be out of all proportion to ad- 
vance the damage done on military manoeuvres 
as an excuse for or even as an important cause 
of, the sudden increase in S.R.P. votes. 

Yours, etc., 


,, Landbeach GEORGE PATTISON 


How to Edueate our Children 

Sir,—Mr. Ben Morris, in his illuminating 
talk on ‘ How to Educate our Children’ refers to 
the social problem created by the segregation 
of children into grammar, technical and modern 
schools at the age of eleven—which age, he 

4 remarks, provides no sound psychological 
foundation for such division. I should like to 

4 say that there is'a very sound psychological basis 
for not dividing the children at that age. The 
child’s life from seven to fourteen is one-whole 
—for during this time the feelings and imagina- 
tive life are strong, the faculty for abstract think- 
ing only gradually developing until the age of 
fourteen, when a great ghange takes place in the 
child. It is most important from a social point 
of view that up ‘to this age children of both 
sexes, of all ranks of society and of all normal 
intellectual attainment, should be educated to- 
gether on general human lines. 

The speaker develops his feeling for the 
danger of all education falling under government 
control, and rightly concludes that the right 
solution is not to be found in a decision to grant 
a certain number of free places in independent 
schools to children from State-aided schools. 
May I suggest that-an allowance to parents for 
education to be spent by them at the efficient 
school of their choice provides both for freedom 

“4 to be exercised by those responsible for the 
children and for the continuance of so-called 
, ‘experimental schools’ which can win the confi- 
dence of sufficient parents.—Yours, etc., 
Stroud, Glos. MARGARET BENNELL 


The Welsh Tradition 

Sir,—Surely the Welsh character exhibits 
what sociologists would define by the personality 
concept of marginal men and women with 
‘marginal traits’, Perhaps the Welsh ethos with 
its acute inward sensitivity derives its negativity 
from a sense of history and from something that 


happened in A.D. 597 as Mr. Wade-Evans states. 
But there are other dominant factors—certainly 
they are a conquered people—if not a defeated 
race: their ‘inwardness’ has made them keep 
their language more successfully than any of the 
other Celtic peoples, including the Bretons. 
Psychologically, the Welsh are often said to 
suffer from an inferiority complex, due as much 
to being a minority who have suffered severe 
economic hardships and insecurity as to a pre- 
dominant Nonconformist religion whose early 
peasant strictness has now turned to sourness 
and still looks upon the arts as indecent. 

This no doubt inhibits the Welsh side of the 
Arts Council and it is an understandable attitude 
that Wyn Griffith tends to slide over some of 
these character aspects in his admirable little 
book The Welsh: it would not do for a Chair- 
man to be hounded out of the principality! 

Politically Wales still is without a capital and 
the cultural pattern is based on the rural village 
rather than the city. The political ideology has 
always been overwhelmingly radical, though the 
principality does not possess what might be 
called one radical morning or evening paper. 

The problems of the bi-cultural Marginal 
Man and his dual allegiances and the effect upon 
the personality development of environment— 
birth or membership of a minority racial group 
is a matter for sociologists. In Wales—due to 
forced migration, etc.,—a quarter of the popula- 
tion will be over sixty years of age in the near 
future. Over 500,000 have crossed Offa’s Dyke— 
exiles who never return. There lies the cultural, 
social, political, and historic problem. 

Yours, etc., 
R. M. MorGan 


Ealing 


Recent German Writing 


Sir.—Mr. Hinton Thomas, having asserted 
that ‘the evolutionary idea is fundamental’ in 
Goethe’s ‘ thought’, now tells us (quoting Pro- 
fessor Fairley), that ‘the dialectical materialist 
of today will find support for Hits ideas . . . just 
as easily as the evolutionist of yesterday’ in 
Goethe’s ‘ thought’. Mr. Hinton Thomas does 
not say what he means by evolution, but I pre- 
sume he uses the term in its twofold, widely 
accepted sense as denoting development of 
‘higher ’ or more ‘ advanced’ species of flora and 
fauna and orders of human society, or, in other 
words, biological and social ‘ progress ’. 

Goethe was not an ‘ evolutionist’ in this sense 
and his thought provides no support for it. His 
thought was not ‘dialectical’ and provides no 
support for ‘materialism’. His Urpflanze was 
not an ‘ancestral stock’ from which existing 
species had evolved. It was, to him, eternal: an 
integral part of the divinely appointed order. 
It was not, to him, a tangible object, nor was it 
a theoretical construction. It was an immanent 
reality, discernible to ‘the mind’s eye’, an idea 
in a sense akin to Plato’s. Not those who believe 
in the ‘evolution of species’ from ‘lower to 
higher’, but those who believe in the fixity of 
species (or constancy of types) are finding sup- 
port in Goethe’s thought. 

With regard to his political views, only a 
political propagandist could associate them, as 
Mr. Hinton Thomas has done, with eulogy of 
the East German People’s Republic and of the 
French Revolution. Many, indeed most, of the 
German literati, many, even, of the nobility, 
welcomed the French Revolution with enthusi- 


asm because of its principles, to repudiate jt 
later on because of its practices. Goethe was one 
of the very few who repudiated its principles, 
consistently and uncompromisingly throughout. 
He regarded the Revolution as a disaster both 
for France and for Europe. He admired 
Napoleon not only as the man of genius but 
also as the man who could overcome the Revo- 
lution and curb the passions of the masses. He 
supported Metternich because he regarded him 
as a defender of the established order against 
revolutionary upheaval. 

He did not believe in general progress. He 
believed that human history was mainly a 
repetition of the same truths and errors. He 
distrusted democracy -in all its forms. He re- 
garded peace and order as the supreme political . 
good. He abhorred war in all its forms as he 
abhorred revolution in all its forms. He believed 
in the conservative welfare state. He regarded 
benevolent absolutism as the best form of gov- 
ernment. And he practised his political prin- 
ciples conscientiously, efficiently, and benevo- 
lently as administrator in the Duchy of Weimar. 

There was no need for Mr. Hinton Thomas 
to point out that Goethe was aware of change 
and its ‘inevitability’. Of course he was! But 
what Mr. Hinton Thomas means by ‘ change’ 
is not what, for the moment, Goethe’s con- 
ception of metamorphosis has much in common 
with Edmund Spenser’s idea of mutabilitie. It 
has nothing in common with evolutionary, revo- 
lutionary, or ‘dialectical’ change as generally 
understood today. 

Widely as Goethe differed from Burke, 
Donoso Cortes, Gentz, de Tocqueville and 
others, he belongs, politically, to that great anti- 
revolutionary school. And, like all of that school, 
he had deep forebodings with regard to the 
future. In his old age, he feared that the events 
of 1789 would be repeated. He dreaded the rise 
of barbarism. His forebodings were completely 
justified—they have come true even in his own 
Weimar. 

The dialectical materialist who is concerned 
with the truth will discover in Goethe a consis- 
tent and uncompromising opponent. If he is 
only concerned with political propaganda, he 
will not read out of Goethe’s works what is 
there, but will read into them what is not there. 
Only in this way, and in no other, will he find 
anything that could conceivably be interpreted 
as providing support for dialectical materialism 
in any form.—Yours, etc., 

Bramley F. A. VorctT 
[This correspondence is now closed.—EpiTor, THE 
LISTENER] 


Gray and the Limerick 
Sir,—Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s interesting talk on 

Gray’s Elegy emboldens me to ask a question, 
which perhaps he or some of your readers could 
answer. Writing to Horace Walpole from Cam- 
bridge on January 12, 1735, Gray, who was 
then eighteen, heads his letter with these lines: 

How severe is forgetful old Age 

To confine a poor devil so? 

That I almost despair 

To see even the Air; 

Much more my dear Damon-hey ho! 
In all the major essentials, this is a Limerick. 
Is it the first? Or are there any earlier? 

Yours, etc., 


Easton Royal. H. H. BAJHFORD 
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Vanishing Point 


By NIGEL 


HE place where I am living now is beautifully quiet. From 

my window I can see trees and lawns. In the distance there 

is a factory chimney which, on fine days, sends up wonderful 

puffs of white smoke. I don’t care much for the other people 
here, but if one has a rich inner life, as I do, they hardly matter. 
Anyway the regular life suits me. I sometimes say I shall live to be 
a hundred and fifty. I really feel I might. 

It seems a good moment to say how I first came here. It is sure 
to interest someone. To tell the 
truth I am not sure exactly when it 
was. It is a little difficult to keep 
track of time, the days roll by so 
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smoothly. It must have been a good os ae 
while ago; I can tell that by the zalt 
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amount of weight I have put on 
since. I have had to have my 
trousers let out twice. 

In case people might think there 
was something special about the 
day, I had better explain that there 
was not. Perhaps I had taken 
more trouble than usual about 
dressing myself, and been extra 
careful to finish each stage at the 
proper time. For even in those days 
I had regular habits, and always 
allowed a certain time for everything 
—one minute for underclothes and 
shirt, two for socks and shoes, two 
for teeth-cleaning, and so on. It 
was one of my good days, Every- 
thing had gone perfectly. 

The weather was nice too. It was 
spring and the sun was shining, not too brightly, but enough to warm 
one’s back if one stood by the window looking into the room, as I often 
did. In the afternoon I went for my walk. These walks had really become 
quite a habit. I never went the same way twice, and I used to enjoy the 
little ingenuity of keeping this up, though it was not very difficult. 
The district where I lived was a maze of streets and alleys. Sometimes 
I lost myself, even quite close to my home. I used to pretend I was 
looking for something. In a way it was true. Ever since I was small (and 
of course I am not at all old now; people often tell me how young I 
look) I had always had an idea that somewhere in the world there was a 
place altogether different. I didn’t know, of course, what it would 
look like or how I should recognise it. But I became more and more 
certain that it existed. 

~On this particular day I walked further than usual. I suppose the 
fine weather tempted me. Anyhow I found myself in a street much 
broader than the ones we had in my part of the towa, with trees 
on each side. These trees, which kept rustling their leaves in the wind, 
were rather unsettling. And then the houses were so far apart that 
the air, instead of blowing along steadily in one direction, came first 
from one side then from another. It gave me that feeling as though 
the top of your head will come loose and your thoughts fly out like 
blackbirds before you can stop them. There was no-danger of that 
though, because of my hat. 

I always wear a hat, even indoors. I like it pressed down nice and 
low over my ears. 

I turned off into a side-street. I remember there was a big black 
car standing on the corner, and I walked into the middle of the road 
to pass it, looking at my boots, as it made me rather nervous. When 
I raised my eyes it was as though someone had slipped a new slide 
into a magic lantern. The street was long, narrow, empty, and absolutely 
straight—just what I like. The houses on each side were all the same, 
tall and of a comfortable grey colour. There were railings in front 
of them (to stop people falling into the basements, I suppose) and they 
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got smaller and smaller as they receded into the distance until they 
were like two rows of little black match-sticks. I was admiring them 
when all of a sudden I noticed something. I was standing in the very 
middle of the street, and I saw that everything round me, the roof- 
tops, the windows, the railings, even the pavements, made wonder- 
fully straight sloping lines, and—this was the remarkable thing—that 
all these lines were running in the same direction! I tested my dis- 
covery again. I could hardly believe in such an extraordinary coinci- 
dence. But there was no mistake. 
And what was more, I calculated 
that they would all meet quite 
soon, in fact at the end of the very 
street I was standing in! 

The importance of my fihd was 
clear to me at once. That spot, 
that incredible place where all 
lines meet, was the place I was 
looking for. I had only to keep 
straight on, and there at last was 
the answer to all my doubts. It was 
marvellous. I was so happy, I be- 
lieve I even smiled outright at a 
young man who ran down the steps 
from a house a few doors away. 
But he didn’t notice me. He made 
off rather quickly, and I followed 
him. How pleasant it was to be 
going the same way! I quite looked 
forward to meeting him at our 
mysterious rendezvous. I think I 
hardly heard the cry which rang 
out just behind me. It more or less 
stunned me. I knew at once there 
would be another. I heard the second one all right, and I stopped and 
turned round. 

A woman was standing>at a first floor balcony. She was wearing 
a pink dressing gown, and her hair stood up on top of her head in 
little snakes, as though it were alive. Her eyes were staring. She 
looked very dramatic, like the illustration to a magazine story. She 
opened her mouth to scream again and raised her hand from the cord 
of her dressing gown. There must have been a gust of wind, because - 
it parted at once and I could see quite cleafly the frilly spheres of 
her two breasts. She was pointing straight at me. 

‘You! ” she was crying, ‘You! You!’ Like that. 

I don’t know if I’m abnormal in some way, but the shock and the 
sight of her underwear suddenly unmanned me. I stood there, trembling 
and pressing my thighs together. I could see her mouth opening and 
shutting, and I gradually became aware of words, and that they were 
addressed to me. A \ 

‘Stop him! My bag! Stop him! Run! ’ 

Her eyes were so fierce that I just turned round and began to trot 
up the street. I couldn’t have done anything else. The feel of running, 
after my emotion, was rather pleasant. It must have been a long time 
since I had run. The air cooled my cheeks, and the pavement streamed 
away under my feet. The young man in front of me was running 
too, and at first that seemed quite natural. He would have to run if 
I did, to keep the proper distance between us. Then I suddenly noticed 
something dangling from his wrist. My eyes are not very strong, but I 
could see at once it was a lady’s bag. 
~ At this sight I became terribly afraid of the woman behind me. I 
could imagine her in an absolute paroxysm of grief and fury. I had 
heard stories of how savage animals became (particularly wild cats, 
I think) if you snatch something away from them, their young for 
example. I really must have lost my head, and began to pelt up the 
street as hard as ever I could go. I even remember shouting, though 
as I couldn’t think of any words it sounded more like a dog howling. 
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Then the young man disappeared. He had only turned a corner, 
of course, but I can’t describe what a fright it gave me. I felt absolutely 
lost. I rushed to the corner, and there he was—not running now, 
but walking very quickly. Beyond him a milk-cart was drawn up by 
the kerb. The milkman was standing beside it writing in a little book. 
I always think there is something homely about a milk-cart. Perhaps 
it’s the pony. Anyway I felt perfectly sensible again when I saw this 
one. I raised my arm and shouted the words the woman had used. 
‘Stop him! My bag! Stop him! ’ \ 


The milkman put his book away and looked up. The young’ man: 


* began to run across to the other side of the street. The milkman wiped 
his hands on his apron and walked to the middle of the road, where he 
crouched down like a goalkeeper. I always find that position un- 
pleasant (I won’t use a stronger word) but no doubt it is a useful one. 
He certainly caught the young man very easily, and pinned him against 
the railings. 

It was rather a striking scene. After so much movement the silence 
was most noticeable. Sometimes when I am reading a book I like to 
shut it up just when it reaches an exciting moment. It was like that. 
I had to stop to look at them, they: were both standing so still. Their 
faces were stuck forward, and they seemed to be glaring at each other. 
What I couldn’t help comparing was their two noses. The milkman’s 
was thin and pointed, while the young man’s was quite round and 
seemed to stop all of a sudden in a most laughable way. 

Then something happened which I didn’t like. A window right 
Opposite flew up with a sort of squeak and two children looked out, 
their faces as round and blank as plates. At the same time an old man 
came up slowly out of a basement and stood staring at us with a 
greedy expression. © 

I never like being looked at, and something about the way all of 
them had their eyes in pairs, twitching about as though they were 
tied together with wire, got on my nerves. I imagined more and 
more pairs popping out from the doors and windows—even from the 
cellars under the street perhaps; they. had only to lift up the man-hole 
lids. I began to feel painfully embarrassed—not about anything in 
particular, but with a kind of dreadful shrinking, as though there were 
something nasty about me—a disfigurement, for example, or a bad 
smell. I noticed the pony leering at me from behind its blinkers. I 

_ drew nearer to the two men, more or less for protection. In some 
way they could help me, I felt. They were still glaring at each other 
without a word. The young man’s mouth was wide open and he was 
panting. I was quite fresh myself: my walks keep me always in good 
condition. If I was trembling a little, that was only from the agitation 
I felt at my position, or rather at my uncertainty as to what it was. 

Then as I came up really close, the sun (which must have been 
behind a cloud) came out and I saw that the milkman’s hand, where it 
gripped the young man’s arm, was covered on the back with bright 
yellow hair. It shone in the sunlight, the colour of yolk of egg. The 
thought of it touching me made me feel sick, and I looked anxiously 
at the young man to see if he had noticed. In the brilliant light I 
could see that he was quite pale. Odd lines ran over his face—not 
crossways, all downwards. You would say the skin had been badly 
stretched. He was holding the bag in front of him as though to protect 
his chest. I wondered whether perhaps he was consumptive. 

I could see too that he wasn’t really looking at the milkman, but 
beyond him. Following his eyes I noticed a policeman coming up the 
street, a long-faced man, not very young, with a moustache. He must 
have heard the shouts, I suppose. He wasn’t hurrying; just walking 
up to take control. 

I know that it was silly of me, but when I saw him I began to feel 
faint at once. I couldn’t hear his footsteps—it’s all nonsense what they 
say about policemen’s boots, after all they’re only quite ordinary people 
—but I could feel them making sort of deep thuds in my mind. The 
slow way he worked his legs horrified me. It was unnatural, like 
some great stone beginning to move on the hillside. I started to calcu- 
late how long it would take him to reach us. I knew that before then 
there was something I had to do, some message to give, a communi- 
cation, a life-and-death message for one of them—not the milkman, it 
could not be him—for the young man, it must be. 

I put my hand out quite gently, but quickly, and touched him. He 
had closed his eyes now and was leaning back, beating his head softly 
on the top of the railings. He didn’t answer, didn’t even open his eyes. 
His whole face was shut. It had the look of a house where the people 
have gone away, and nobody will answer no matter how you knock and 
ring. I tapped again, more sharply. 
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I was shaking all over by this time. The policeman was only a 
few yards away. The milkman was looking at him over his shoulder. 
I clutched desperately at the young man’s arm, and I think I even 
began to say something, I don’t know what. The milkman turned 
and looked at me oddly. I was pulling at the young man’s sleeve with 
all my might. My muscles were jumping and twitching and my fingers 
tugged at the limp material of his coat. What made it worse was that 
I couldn’t feel his arm, only the sleeve, soft, empty, and lifeless. I 
knew by now that it was not a message I had for him but something to 
ask, a request—a favour even . . . I was crying I think—I would have 
gone down on my knees . . . I put my face right up to his and shouted 
. . . At that he turned his face outwards and downwards, with an 
expression of terrible modesty as though to spare me some shame. 

I let go of his arm at once and began to walk back quickly the way 
I had come . . . I noticed again how bright and fresh the sky was above 
the roofs. The sun had gone behind a cloud but it had left a soft 
radiance in the street, as rain sometimes leaves a smell. I was quite 
calm. But it wasn’t a nice sensation; more like the/spinning balance 
of a gyroscope. My face felt a long way away.° I should think I may 
have been smiling, even laughing. As I turned the corner I pulled 
my hat lower over my face. 

The pink dressing gown caught my eye at once. The woman had 
come downstairs and was standing on the pavement in front of the 
house. She evidently recognised me for she started forward as I 
came up to her. 

‘Did they catch him?’ 

I didn’t answer straight away, but went past her up the steps and 
waited inside. When she had come in I closed the door behind her. 
It was very dark in the passage. She was not young, but her eyes 
were pretty. Measuring our two heights, I judged that she was slightly 
the taller. I edged past her, looking about. There was a kind of 
hall-stand, much too big, which irritated me almost beyond bearing. 
She was following close behind me, sticking forward her neck. 

“Did they catch him? Did they catch him?’ she kept asking. 

I stooped down and took up the big brass door-stop. 

“Yes ’, I said, quietly at first, and then shouting as I swung the 
weight in the narrow passage. ‘Yes! Yes! Yes! "—Vhird Programme 


Elegy 


The mourning iris by the lake 
Hangs its remembrances upon the calm 
Glass that nothing will ever break. 


And yet that stillness brought to harm 
One prince who leaned upon the faithless wave 
The flowers of his dreaming form. 


Who smiled to see his eyes so grave, 
And filled them with the tears they would not shed. 
These were the answers none may give 


Without disaster; but that head, 
Dark in the radiance of its own* desire, 
Bowed, and heaven and earth were wed 


The mystic marriages of fire 
And ice, of land and ocean, love and hate 
Compose the look those lips inspire. 


The green blades on the swan’s light throat 
Are drawn. The head, the drowning face grow dim 
And founder in his hands’ frail boat. 


But still the chain-crowned swan will swim 
Across the breathless waters in the wake 
Of light, and still the sun will climb! 


The mourning iris by the lake 
Hangs its remembrances upon the calm 
Glass that nothing will ever break. 
JAMES KIRKUP 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By A. C. 


S the London galleries this Festival season provide far more 
exhibitions than can possibly be reviewed on one page, the 
critic is forced to be selective, according to his fancy. The 
National Gallery’s showing of twenty-four pictures from the 

collection of the Prince of Liechtenstein seems to me to deserve first 
place. Though little publicised, and uncatalogued, this little group 
includes such masterpieces as Leonardo’s portrait of ‘Ginevra de’ 
Benci’, and the portrait of a man dated 1456 which used to be attri- 
buted to Jean Fouquet and 
is now labelled merely as 
‘French School’. Even 
exceeding these in interest, 
however, is the opportun- 
ity which the loan pro- 
vides of comparing certain 
of the pictures in the 
Liechtenstein collection 
with closely similar ex- 
amples in the National 
Gallery’s own collection, 
which have been conveni- 
ently (and boldly) placed 
alongside them. 

To take the most strik- 
ing and decisive of these 
comparisons first; the 
National Gallery ‘ Virgin 
and Child’ (No. 782) has 
long been regarded as a 
production of Botticelli’s 
studio, though a _ very 
attractive one; and the 
superior quality of the 
Liechtenstein picture, 
especially in delicacy of 
colour, but also in drawing and modelling, is at once apparent. Even in 
this better example, nevertheless, the execution is perhaps not by the 
master’s own hand. Secondly, the juxtaposition of the London ‘ Virgin 
and Child’ by Marco Basaiti (No. 2499) with the Liechtenstein 
picture, in which the figures are almost identical, though the back- 
grounds differ, produces a verdict slightly in favour of the former. 
Neither version is in quite satisfactory condition; the one from Vienna 
appears to have been recently cleaned, but the paint is not everywhere 
trustworthy, while the National Gallery picture is obscured by dirty 
varnish through which considerable damages, especially in the head of 
the Child, are easily visible. But the Madonna’s head in the Liechten- 
stein panel has a somewhat wooden quality which compares unfavour- 
ably with the more expressive figures in the London version. 

The differences between the National Gallery’s ‘ Christ on the Cross’ 
(No. 715) and the smaller Liechtenstein picture of the same subject 
differently composed, by Quentin Massys, are less decisive. Mr. Martin 
Davies, in the latest catalogue of the National Gallery, describes the 
London picture as a studio production, while he regards the Liechten- 
stein one as coming from Massys’ own hand. If there is in fact such a 
distinction in quality, it eludes me. After allowing something for the 
rather unpleasant surface condition of the London picture, it seems 
to me that it has as strong a claim to Massys’ own name as the 
borrowed one. 

These perfect examples for an exercise in connoisseurship are 
accompanied by splendid pictures by Orazio Gentileschi, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Frans Hals, Hyacinthe Rigaud, A. Cuyp, Chardin, Hugo van 
der Goes, Simone Martini, and Perino del Vaga. The last is particularly 
welcome, since public collections in this country do not contain so 
good a specimen by this once very highly esteemed artist. 

The other exhibitions I wish to notice are devoted to English 
painters, Hogarth and Turner at the Tate Gallery, and William Blake 
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“The Last Supper’, by William Blake, from the exhibition of his tempera paintings at the 
Arts Council Gallery 
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at the Arts Council Gallery at its headquarters in 4, St. James’ Square. 
The Turners from Petworth allow one to continue the comparisons, 
for the Tate Gallery owns sketch versions of four of Lord Leconfield’s 
pictures, painted in 1829-30. The modern tendency to prefer sketches 
has to be reversed when, as here, more careful study reveals innumerable 
improvements in the finished canvases, which are not only of more 
detailed and precise execution, but greatly excel the sketches in unity 
of tone and richness of colour. The changes of composition, and 
even of topography, are 

occasionally startling, but 


invariably justified pic- 
torially. 
Neither Hogarth nor 


Blake is represented at full 
length. The omission of 
any of Hogarth’s narrative 
series results in an em- 
phasis upon his early 
portrait-groups and single- 
figure portraits. Many of 
these have not been ex- 
hibited for many years, 
and the opportunity of 
studying them together is 
most welcome, but it ‘is 
not on these that Hogarth’s 
reputation mainly rests. 
Some of them, indeed, re- 
veal his struggles with the 
problems of spatial com- 
position. In the early 
1730s he commonly placed 
his central figures further 
into the picture space than 


those at the sides, but . 


their recession is often insufficiently expressed, with the result that the 
perspective of the whole appears oddly flattened towards the picture- 
plane. This is particularly noticeable in ‘The Ashley and Popple 
Families’. Even in ‘The Wedding Banquet’, painted’ probably in the 
later 1740s, the fault is not entirely overcome. Hogarth finally con-. 
quered the difficulty, as in ‘The Lady’s Last Stake’, by employing 
a much stronger tonal emphasis. The weaknesses of his dramatic 
imagination when divorced from themes of contemporary life are 
unhappily illustrated in the large ‘Moses brought’ to Pharaoh’s 
Daughter’, from the Foundling Hospital. Moses of course zs a found- 
ling, rather frightened and sulkily submitting to be painted after an 
ineffectual struggle and a beating. Pharaoh’s daughter is a good but 
conventional figure that might have served equally for a Diana, a 
Venus, or a Sophonisba. The other figures are almost ludicrously 
undramatic and unconvincing. Some charming and impressive indi- 
vidual pictures, including the little ‘ Duke of Cumberland’,* do not 
altogether correct the negative impression made by these pictures, and 
one hopes the visitor will go to Trafalgar Square and to the Soane 
Museum before forming his final opinion of the painter. 

The tempera paintings of Blake form a hitherto rather neglected 
aspect of his work. Those who saw some of.them in the Graham 
Robertson sale in 1949 will be amazed at their clarity and freshness 
today, thanks largely to the expert work of Dr. Julius Hell in cleaning 
and restoration. The usually current opinion that Blake’s use of tempera 
failed disastrously to justify his claims for quality and permanence 
have now to be revised, since it is clear that he eventually achieved 
mastery of his medium and a true stylistic purity, especially in such 
works as ‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims’ (1808), ‘Count Ugolino and his 
Sons’ (1827), ‘Adam naming the Beasts’ (1810), and ‘The Virgin 
and Child in Egypt’ (1810). “The Last Supper’ of 1799, though far 
less luminous, is perhaps the finest imaginative achievement. 


* Reproduced on the cover of THE LISTENER on July $ 
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A Life in Reuters. By Sir Roderick Jones. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 2 


THIS LIFE-STORY is a chronicle of unbroken 
success. It would not be easy to cite another 
recent career so devoid of early struggles and 
later setbacks. Born in England seventy-five years 
ago, Sir Roderick Jones was brought up in South 
Africa and began work with the marked advan- 
tage of knowing Dutch. The Jameson Raid gave 
him his first chance in journalism. Before the 
Boer War he made acquaintance with Smuts, 
Botha, and other leaders, and when peace came 
in 1902 he was in good standing with Reuters. 
After some three years at headquarters in London 
he was back in Capetown, a youthful head of the 
organisation in all South Africa. Ten years later, 
at the age of twenty-seven and looking much 
younger, he made an audacious venture, taking 
thereby the road to power and fortune. 

The event that caused the critical turn for him - 
was the suicide, in 1915, of Baron Herbert de 
Reuter. Roderick Jones, while working at his 
side, had realised that the dynasty must end with 
this second bearer of the family name. Why, he 
asked, should not the succession fall to himself? 
His ambition was clear-cut and frankly avowed. 
More surprising was the fact that, although his 
experience in London had been brief, he had 
powerful backers inside. One success followed — 
another as the first war drew to an end. Being 
managing director with full powers, he set out 
upon the reorganisation of the London office 


and the world-wide news service, throwing off~ 


the burden of Baron Herbert’s most costly 
failure, the Reuter Bank. There is nothing in this 
self-revealing record more striking than the 
steadiness with which Sir Roderick Jones was 
able to fulfil the threefold purpose with which 
he began the work of reconstruction. This was: 
to obtain financial control of Reuters, to make 
finally secure the independence of the news 
service from government authority, and even- 
tually to bring Reuters into co-operative owner- 
ship by the British Press. 

Within two years of his appointment Sir 
Roderick had become the principal proprietor of 
Reuters. He was aided by a small group of 
associates who, under his lead, bought out the 
shareholders on handsome terms. In 1926 a well- 
tried alliance with the Press Association made 
possible a first decisive step towards the transfer 
of ownership—a cordial agreement with the 
provincial Press; and the year of Sir Roderick’s 
retirement (1941) witnessed the completion of the 
broader scheme—an equal partnership between 
London and the provinces, leading to the crea- 
tion of the Reuter Trust and its extension to the 
Dominions. All this involved various conflicts 
that were severe and at times bitter. Northcliffe 
had to be won over, and Lord Beaverbrook, 
although a warm friend throughout, preferred to 
remain outside, From first to last the governing 
principle was loyalty to Reuters as an institution, 
the integrity and independence of its news 
service. 

This narrative covers forty-five years, the era 
of revolution in communications: the conquest 
of the air, the establishment of radio, and the 
tragic division of the globe into two spheres, of 
free exchange and rigid control of the news. 
Sir Roderick Jones writes with directness and 
gusto, not omitting the important fact that he 
has been married for more than thirty years to 
Enid Bagnold. His good fortune is proclaimed 
in a wide circle of friends. He is sometimes 
sparing of dates, and can occasionally slip into 
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quaint phrasing, such as ‘ the safety of me’. He 
knows quite well that Julian and Aldous Huxley 
are not grandsons of Matthew Arnold. The book 
is high-priced and needlessly, heavy in the hand. 


A History of Trinity College, Dublin, 
from its foundation to 1702. By 
H. L. Murphy. Hodges, Figgis and 
Co., Dublin. 15s. 


Trinity College, being an old and honourable 


foundation, has not had the number of his- 
torians she deserves, but recently a two-volumed 
history has been published by two members of the 
staff, and a number of valuable historical papers 
have been printed in Hermathena the College 
quarterly. Since the little book under notice only 
covers the period from the foundation by Queen 


’ Elizabeth in 1591 to the year 1702, it does not 


therefore deal with the halcyon days of the eigh- 
teenth century when the most magnificent build- 
ings were produced by the generosity of the 
Irish Parliament, not fo speak of those shining 
personages of which Trinity is most proud— 
Berkeley, Goldsmith and Burke. Still, the 
seventeenth century, when the College was find- 
ing its feet (weathering the storms of politics 
and war), and maintaining a close. connection 
with Cambridge which provided some of the 
most eminent of its Provosts, is full of interest, 
and studénts of university history will be glad 
to add this volume to their shelves. 

The book was originally an essay written for 
the Helen Blake Prize as early as 1904, and owes 
much to the help and inspiration of the late Sir 
John Mahaffy who was a great authority on all 
matters of college history. But the author, Mr. 
Harold Murphy, then a brilliant student of 
history, was not fated to be a _ professional 
historian in later life, for he was called to the 
English bar in 1910, and subsequently built up a 
large practice in London, He is remembered as 
being chairman of the Croydon Typhoid Inquiry 
Committee in 1937, and from time to time he 
occupied several other important legal positions. 
Mr. Murphy, who died in 1942, seems never 
himself to have considered the publication of 
this youthful essay, but recently it was found 
among his papers, and edited by an old College 
friend is now printed for the first time at the 
expense of the college authorities. 


A Natural History of Man in Britain 
By H. J. Fleure. 


Collins: New Naturalist. 21s. 


A curious book. Indeed is it a book, and not 
a series of ‘brief reviews’ in sixteen chapters? 
After a general geographical chapter and a 
chapter of Old Stone Age beginnings, here are 
the contents—early immigration and _ hus- 
bandry, craftsmen in metal, Romans and 
Britons, the Early English and the Celtic West, 
the Sea Rovers, an introduction to the modern 
chapters (1066-1949), the people, clothes, 
dwellings, villages and hamlets, towns, church 
and castle, Communications and _ transport, 
population, epilogue. The chapters are either 
too short or too many, since Professor Fleure 
leaves himself remarkably little space for reflec- 
tion or interpretation. So the facts recited and 
accumulated are more suggestive than the dealing 
with them. The function of skirts in protecting 
the womb from the evil eye, Sheila-na-gigs on 
churches and the survival of fertility cults, 
Bronze Age use of buttons, the value of castrat- 


\ hideous falsity, 
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ing cattle since it made for a supply of fat useful 
in such a cool climate as ours—out the facts 
reel in a bewildering procession, accompanied 
often with minor speculations and not always 
convincing fancies in a bouillabaisse of archae- 
ology, anthropology and geography. It would be 
too much to expect everything to be sound (odd, 
for instance, to find the anthropological author 
repeating that yews in the churchyard were 
planted for bows, when bows were made of the 
trunk timber and not of the branches, so that the 
tree had to be felled before it was of use to the 
bowyer). Again much of the book accumulates 
commonplace information about the present, for 
which readers in a hundred years may be more 
thankful than the reader next ‘week. 

A compilation is probably the word, fascinat- 
ing, even useful, but not_profound, and in Jame 
English, and not quite good enough for the dis- 
tinguished company of the New Naturalist books. 
If this is less the author’s fault then the fault 
of having presented to him so vast a brief, only 
the author can be blamed for the lack of any re- 
tharkable interpretation. The unity of man with 
his surroundings? Yes, and the break of that 
unity in the last hundred years; but even this 
familiar view is not put with any forceful 
originality. ‘The industrial revolution changed 
man from his former status as a member of a 


“small group into an often lonely unit in a crowd. 


. .. We cannot wonder, therefore, that there have 
been conspicuous maladjustments and that the 
old deep-rooted tendencies have shown their 
vigour once more in the efforts to create the 
Social-Service State’. 

Ample illustrations. But the New Naturalist 
editors learn nothing about the use and abuse 
of colour photography, its validity for detail, its 
ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, for the wide view. Stonehenge turned 
under a blue sky to a sickly yellow, Polperro 
transformed to a green sea-sickness, a pink-faced 
Highlander teaching a boy the pipes above a 
violet terrier—the pointlessness of such repellent 
plates is barbarism. 


We of Nagasaki. By Takashi Nagai. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


The author of this book was a professor at the 
Nagasaki Medical College until a few months 
ago when he died of chronic leukemia (con- 
tracted before the war in the course of his work 
as a radiologist), aggravated by atomic radiation. 
He spent the last six years of his life studying 
the effects of the atom bomb, and it is said that 
his analysis of radiation sickness may do much 
to save the lives of any future victims of this 
terrible and (if only man would come to his 
senses) unnecessary disease. 

Dr. Nagai, as an earnest Christian, felt he had 
a duty to record his observations on the moral 
after-effects of the atomic bombing of Nagasaki 
so far as he could observe them in himself and 
certain other survivors, all of them, it should 
perhaps be noted, devout Roman Catholics. He 
has put together eight interlocking stories, and in 
his editing he has been careful to retain the plain 
unsophisticated _ character of the. narratives. 
Three of the narrators are children, and the 
account by one of them, Dr. Nagai’s own 
daughter, who was only four years old at the 
time, has the vivid quality and the impact of a 
great primitive painting seen for the first time. 
She concludes her story with a description of the 
mass funeral service which was held in the 
grounds of the gutted Nagasaki cathedral. 
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* Afterwards’, she says, ‘we went to visit 
Mummy’s grave, where my Daddy had buried 
her ashes. There was a little stone Daddy had 
put there and we set up’the white cross I carried 
at the funeral service. That was four years ago. 
Daddy has been sick in bed ever since. He’s lost 
a lot of weight and he’s so thin now. But me, 
I am getting very big and tall. Cousin Fujie says 
I’m getting to look the way my mother used to. 
I’m always looking in the mirror to see. My 
mother’s grave doesn’t get any bigger or any 
smaller. Whenever I go and visit her, the stone 
and the cross just stand there. Now I can read 
what Daddy wrote on the cross four years ago, 
when he put it on the grave: Marina-Nagai 
Midori. Died 9th August 1945’. 

In a final chapter Dr. Nagai gives his own 
story. It is concerned almost entirely with moral 
and spiritual values, for although it now seems 
that the effect of atomic bombs is not absolutely 
deadly, Dr. Nagai feels that they may yet destroy 
civilisation because of their ability to kill off all 
those who have pity, love and courage in their 
hearts: any man touched by these feelings who 
pauses in his flight from a centre of atomic 
radiation to help a neighbour will likely perish, 
while the person without these humanitarian 
feelings has the better chance of survival. This 
is probably true but it is not a state of affairs 
peculiar to the atomic age; even in the days of 
more orthodox warfare the finest characters were 
not usually found skulking in the Base areas, 
but in the fighting line, where most of ° them 
perished. We have long been living in an age 
when, except for an occasional stroke of luck, 
the worst always survives. 


Psychoanalysis and Politics 

By R. E. Money-Kyrle. Duckworth. 9s. 
Mr. Money-Kyrle is a brave man. In a short 
book of under 200 pages he has attempted to 
establish a personal and political value system 
on a scientific basis, quite explicitly taking up 
Plato’s unfinished task. His theoretical con- 
structs are based on one major and one minor 
premise. The major premise is that truth—the 
correspondence of idea and experience—is the 
absolute value for human beings, irrespective 
éf time, place or culture; the minor premise is 
that the theory and findings of psychoanalysis, 
especially as developed by Freud and Melanie 
Klein, represent a close approximation to truth, 
closer than any other theory of human motives 
and human development. His ethics derive fairly 
logically from these two postulates. The theory of 
psychoanalysis attempts to account for irrational 
( untruthful’) behaviour through its basis in 
unconscious fears and wishes; the practice of 
psychoanalysis attempts to increase the know- 
ledge of truth for the analysand by bringing 
unconscious wishes and fears into consciousness 
where they can be judged by the criterion of 
truth and reality. 

Mr. Money-Kyrle takes as his ideal individual 
the ‘ normal’ man of the psychoanalyst’s dreams 
—the man for whom all motives are conscious 
so that none of his behaviour is dictated by 
unrecognised fears and compulsions; and as his 
ideal society the state which favours the develop- 
ment of as many nearly ‘normal’ people as 
possible. A psychoanalysis changes the analysands 
from ‘less normal’ to ‘more normal’; it follows 
therefore that the change produced by psycho- 
‘analysis is a criterion of the desirable individual 
and the desirable society. But this change can 
also be described in another way; under psycho- 
analysis the strength of the punitive super-ego is 
weakened, and the strength of the loving and 
reparative forces increased; or, in Mr. Money- 
Kyrle’s vocabulary, there is a shift from the 
authoritarian to the humanist conscience. Mr. 
Money-Kyrle recognises the mutual interaction 
of social forms on individual character, and con- 
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versely; and so it follows that authoritarian 
societies impede, democratic societies foster the 
development of greater ‘ normality ’. 

This summary of Mr. Money-Kyrle’s argu- 
ments does inadequate justice to his lucid and 
rich exposition; even apart from his thesis, the 
book deserves a wide audience for its brilliant 
summation of the major views of Melanie Klein; 
as far as the present reviewer knows the ideas 
of this important and controversial figure have 
never been expounded with such clarity (cer- 
tainly not by Mrs. Klein herself) nor in such 
elegant language. Psychoanalysis and Politics 
eschews practically all the cumbersome vocabulary 
which makes most writing by psychoanalysts 
such painful reading. The book contains con- 
siderable wisdom and much sound common 
sense. It is an ornament to Messrs. Duckworth’s 
series of Social Science Studies. 

Where it is vulnerable to criticism is in its 
major premise. It would be desirable if truth 
were the supreme value for all human beings in 
all times and places; but the evidence unfortu- 
nately does not appear to bear this out. Mr. 
Money-Kyrle does not seem to be aware of the 
work of Dr. Harold Lasswell and his colleagues 
in the United States on the theory of multiple 
values and the value sciences; in particular 
Lasswell and Kaplan’s Power and Society is most 
relevant to his general theme. There are a 
number of values (of which truth is but one) 
which societies and individuals can treat as a 
supreme value; to claim it is ‘wrong’ or 
‘abnormal’ to make power or wealth, say, the 
supreme value rather than truth or (psycho- 
logical) wellbeing is to make the whole argument 
circular and logically meaningless. 

Plato’s task is still unfinished; but we can be 
grateful to Mr. Money-Kyrle for elucidating the 
underlying ethic of amoral psychoanalysis and 
for a book of sound political sense which, 
though it fail in its attempt to produce a uni- 
versal and scientific political ethos, is neverthe- 
less most relevant here and now, in the western 
world in 1951. 


A. Picture Book of Ancient British Art 
By Stuart Piggott and Glyn Daniel. 


Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


Archaeologists, whether with dirt on their 
fingers or sitting back from the objects of dis- 
covery, have the hard labour of ordering the 
past and illuminating the cultural development 
of mankind. When they sit back they are his- 
torians. Very seldom are they, for example, 
critics or expositors of prehistoric art. Their few 
judgments about art tend to be naive. Yet we 
all agree that the meaningfulness of form is 
high and desirable amongst human achievements. 
So Professor Piggott and Dr. Daniel have made 
this picture book of ancient art in Great Britain 
from Upper Palaeolithic times to the first cen- 
tury A.D.: ‘The art history_of Britain does not 
begin, as so many still think, with the Lindis- 
farne Gospels and the Alfred Jewel, 

But are two archaeologists the right team? 
Brutally it may be asked what they know and 
feel of the arts. Anyone who has moved in and 
out of museums will at once discover a 
monstrous omission among the seventy-three 
plates. Ceramics are represented by three not so 
shapely objects—an Early Bronze Age beaker 
and mug and a Middle Bronze.Age bowl, each 
softly impressed with tedious ornament. Where 
are the severe and exquisitely rounded pots of 
the Windmill Hill type? Or the crisply orna- 
mented and shaped sepulchral pots of the late 
Bronze Age (Deverel-Rimbury) or the tense 
Iron Age pots from the Glastonbury lake village? 
Where are some 2,000 years of the most skilfully 
developed art of prehistory? And where js a 
good deal else including La Téne style brooches 
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and those Iron Age weaving combs ornamented 
with lines and circles (which seem ancestral to 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century dominoes 
and lace spindles of bone)? : 
A good many things left out and several in- 
cluded and a plethora of exclamatory adjectives, 
‘magnificent’, ‘bold’, ‘brilliant’, make one 
think the authors should have co-operated with 
someone who was no archaeologist but alive to 
the unacademic intensities of art. He might even 
have saved them from such statements that ‘ the 
birth of art dates from the Upper Palaeolithic 
period’ and that ‘ the first artists were the Upper 
Palaeolithic hunters and fishers’. Perhaps. But 
there may have been more than one birth. Even 
then it might be more seemly and modest to call 
Palaeolithic art and artists the first we happen to 
know of. He might have saved them from a flat 
essay and also from photographs good enough for 
archaeological illustration, but often too thin for 
illustrating aesthetic qualities or wrong in scale 
or ill-combined. Indeed the mere archaeologist 
is bound to be at fault, since the purpose of so 
many prehistoric art objects can only be guessed. 
They can be appreciated, as the authors admit, 
‘only -by independent standards of aesthetic 


satisfaction ’’. So here expert archaeological evi-: 


dence is coupled with rankly amateur apprecia- 
tion, without standards. 

Nevertheless, the book is worth owning, for at 
least nine of the objects—the duck, the horse’s 
head and the boar’s head, all of bronze and 
probably of the first century a.D., the Celtic 
andirons with ox-head terminals, the La Téne 
horse’s mask, the flesh hook shaft with bronze 
ducks (6th-Sth century B.c.), the warriors on a 
boat in wood (probably 6th century B.Cc.), and 
the cylindrical chalk object (plate 13) of -1800- 
1500 B.c. with its carved face’ and geometric 
ornament. This is a pioneer book, and if as a 
‘whole it is poorly conceived, much on that 
account may be forgiven. It points where more 
than pointing should still be done. 


Stephen Crane 
By John Berryman. Methuen. 15s. 


Fifty-five years ago Stephen Crane flashed into _ 


fame with The Red Badge of Courage. English 
critics, led by George Wyndham and Edward 
Garnett, hailed it as a masterpiece of war fiction 
and, as Mr. Berryman remarks, the New York 
reviewers fell resentfully into line. 

Crane was twenty-four and already the author 
of Maggie, a pioneer effort in the ruthless treat- 
ment of American slum life. The son of a 
Methodist minister, he had gone his own way 
in youth—roaming, reporting, losing himself in 
the Bowery, living without means. He read little. 
His literary apprenticeship consisted in throwing 
off descriptive articles for newspapers. His gifts 
were recognised by several established American 
authors, particularly W. D. Howells, who would 
have aided him had~he been amenable. The Red 
Badge was a tour de force. Its author had talked 
with Civil War veterans and read popular his- 
tories of the campaigns. He achieved some 
remarkably vivid scenes and a portrait of ‘the 
little man’ amid the fears and confusion of war. 
But the scale is small and the action no more 
than briefly episodic. The sharpness of the writ- 
ing is undeniable, but twenty years later the 
book could not have been accepted as a great 
battle-piece. 

Having pictured war from within, Crane re- 
solved to see something of the reality, and the 
fighting in Cuba and Greece seemed to confirm 
his prevision. His transcient renown in England 
had some queer results. Renting a well-known 
house in Sussex, in company with a detached 
American woman whom he could neither marry 
nor take back to the United States (he had been 
grossly libelled and harried by the New York 
police), Crane was at the mercy of unwanted 
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and exasperating guests. No one of his English 

_ admirers was able to protect him. He was work- 
ing furiously amid ludicrous conditions and in 
bitterness of spirit. He died in 1900 at twenty- 
nine, having published fourteen books in eight 
anguished years. 

Stephen Crane could not be omitted from the 

American Men of Letters, but this monograph 
makes a rather distressing contrast to better 
numbérs in the new series. The style is often 
ugly, and Mr. Berryman wastes a deal of space 
in summarising stories that are of necessity un- 
familiar. In his concluding chapter he tries to 
explain the novelist’s art by the mechanical use 
of jargon. Crane’s earlier eulogists were often 
_ wide of the mark, as when Conrad said that he 
was ‘ the only impressionist ’. ‘ No one now reads 
Crane’, wrote Mr. Graham Greene. It is, how- 
ever, fairly certain that many would if a new 
selection were made of his best short stories. 


The Balance of Payments 
By J. E. Meade. Oxford. 30s. 


Professor Meade, who has already achieved a 
position of pre-eminence in the study of the 
application of economic theory to economic 
policy, is now in the process of writing a series 
of volumes on this vitally important subject. 

The first of the series, entitled The Balance 
of Payments, is already available and justifies 
the highest hopes. Though an authoritative 
treatise not primarily intended for the layman, 
its lucid exposition should nevertheless ensure 
that its appeal will not be limited to professional 
economists. ; 
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The purpose of the book is to examine and 
weigh against one another the various lines of 
policy open to a country which wishes to keep 
its economy in balance both internally and 
externally—that is, to avoid the opposite evils of 
unemployment and inflation in its home 
economy, while at the same time preventing an 
embarrassing deficit or surplus in its accounts 
with the rest of the world. All the main instru- 
ments of economic policy come up for review: 
wage-rates, exchange rates, fiscal policy, tariffs, 
quotas and all the multitudinous forms of 
exchange controls. Each of these instruments is 
carefully described, the limits of its effectiveness 
noted, its economic efficiency assessed, its prac- 
tical ‘snags’ revealed. All this without a trace 
of personal or political bias, unless it be bias for 
one with Professor Meade’s 
economic planning in both theory and practice 
to have reached the conclusion that wherever 
possible economic policy should be implemented 


. through the pricing system rather than through 


qualitative controls. 


The Tunnel. 


By Eric Williams. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
In The Wooden Horse, with which several 
million people are familiar either as book or film, 
Eric Williams told how Peter Howard and John 
Clinton escaped from Stalag Luft III. The 
Tunnel describes their lives, in two other prison 
camps, during the earlier period of 1942-1943. 

The Tunnel is a personal memoir with little 
to distinguish it from the many others of its 
kind that have appeared. Among men herded 
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into a group of identically-planned camps and 
subjected to an identical discipline; there could 
be little variation in the pattern of life. Once 
again in The Tunnel we read of the discussions 
about ‘ after the war’, of the concert parties with 
their buxom ‘heroines’, of the ponderous jokes 
about sex and food, of the man who is going 
out of his mind, of the loud-mouthed type who 
gets on his comrades’ nerves, and of all the 
other familiar aspects of life in captivity, Even 
the style, self-conscious and earnestly prolix, 
brings many earlier books to mind. 

Imprisoned officers, shut in spiritually as well 
as physically, followed one of two courses. After 
the first few weeks, in which almost every man 
was filled with the hope of escape, some accepted 
their lot and either lapsed into apathy or became 
absorbed in private studies; others brooded on 
escape until it became an obsession. Plotting and 
working, they lived a secret life that was itself 
an escape. Failures and punishments could not 
deter them. Trying to escape became as organic 
a necessity to them as breathing. 

The principal merit of The Tunnel is that it 
deals largely with the inner life of its pro- 
tagonists, and thus analyses the growth of this 
state of mind. It is not only historically but 
psychologically that it supplements The Wooden 
Horse. It lends to that story (which was essen- 
tially one of action) an extra dimension, that of 
character, and thus completes it. 


> 


We regret that in Mr. fFohn Russell’s ‘New Novels 
review last week, Mr. Tom Clarkson, author of ‘ The Pawve- 
ment and the Sky’ (Wingate, 10s. 6d.), was wrongly 
referred to as Fackson. 


Meditation upon Time 


Chariot. By Walter de la Mare. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Winged 


IN POETRY OF ALL TIMES and places the feeling 
of time, ‘ real and imaginary’, has been a power- 
ful motive; the mythologists have found in- 
genious forms for this condition of human 
adventure; and whatever the subtlest poets and 
the most graphic fabulists have communicated 
of it is probably known to Mr. de la Mare. He, 
however—and no man has expressed greater 
reverence for the wisdom and imagery of the 
ages—is always ready to begin afresh; and his 
new book is a meditation upon Time. 

It is indeed ‘centuries of meditations’ for 
the reader will not number up the exact total 
of monodies which convey his reflections on his 
gréat theme; they proceed as his solitariness 
finds them. coming into view, they take their 
turns and are completed but their movement is 
sustained. The hourglass is not forgotten when 
the sands pause; but hourglass, dial and clock 
are, as reckoners, only attendants on the display 
of time in many masks and phantasms which 
our poet brings. They cannot, even in this rare 
pageantry, be discarded. The poet makes his 
complaint against them: 

But wheel and barrel, ratchet, pawl, 
spring? 

Dear heart alive, how dull and dead a thing, 

Compared with any creature on the wing, 

Wherewith to measure even a glimpse of 


Spring. _ 


Admitted; but while we are subject to the 
scheme of the years, these monitors will not 
~ leave the whole affair to time of emotional or 
of psychic quality. So Mr. de la Mare asks one 
of his typical questions, while the clocks of 
London look back at him: 

Man gone, his clocks gone, Time might fall 

asleep? 


and 


A halcyon brooding on the Pacific deep; 

That huge, slow swell—sans wrack or sign of 
ship— : 

Which from the heavens szems scarcely even 
fo-creep. . . . 


The theme is equally suited for the poetry of 
the affections or that of the natural philosopher. 
It is perhaps easier for us to dream of what 
may be some day than to look at the hour-hand 
and make that apprehension immediate. Mr. 
de la Mare looks, and the moment bears its load 
of fate in its innocent little chariot: 

Now—in a patch of sea-turf may arise 
Low mounds secreting the packed enterprise 
Of empires past all sapience to assize— 
The latest of a myriad dynasties. 


And when the heat of summer wells into 

Their chambered queens,- then their dark 
galleries through 

Swarm they with their sheened courtiers up 
into the blue— 


To glut the sea-gulls, or creep back to shed 

Their cheating gnawed-off pinions; or, instead, 

To blacken for miles the sea-sands with their 
dead... 2. 

This ‘now’ is the index to the moral of Mr. 
de la Mare’s poem, although it may coincide 
with visions like that just noticed. Here is his 
emphasis, even if the significance of ‘ now’ is to 
him much more copious than a few words of 
prose can illustrate. The moral is familiar, in a 
manner; ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may’ 
was not the discovery of Herrick, nor is it 
strange as a precept even in an age of vanishing 
precepts. Time’s telescope has its pleasures in- 
deed, but we have been warned not to make it 
our master; and Mr. de la Mare renews the 
caution in his own manner: for 


With each Now a rivulet runs to waste, 
Unless we paus2 to stoop; to sip; to taste; 
And muse on any reflex it may cast: 
Its source a region of mountains, east to west, 
High snows, crags, valleys green, and sunken 
fens— 
a region called the Past. 


As for the menaces in a habit of living for the 
moment, the poet speaks with some weariness: 
that way, wrongly regarded, slavery lies. But in 
the end his conception of the nature of poetry 
itself appears to be related to the fine conquest 
of the now in all its approaches. Then the 
miracle of thirty years or more begins to reveal 
itself, and what seemed simple increases into a 
double charm, and infinitely more; but his figure 
for this complexity in a now is enough to lead 
the mind where he desires. 

See, now, the moon’s declining crescent slim; 

Thridding the stars in heaven she goes her 

way: 
Yet doth she silver-tinge the virgin white 
Of that clear cluster of jasmine on its spray. 


In ‘Winged Chariot’ there is one allusion, 
occasioned by the pretty clock that was bought 
in Woodbridge, to Edward FitzGerald; and the 
work may be described without solemn enquiries 
as a parallel to FitzGerald’s chief poem. It is 
incidentai in its construction, intimate in tone, 
and comprehends the most ordinary and the pro- 
foundest things. If it is haunted with a melan- 
choly, the observable terminus of life and death 
is the cause, not a weakness of appreciation; 
everywhere the response to the magic of the 
mysterious universe is that of the poet who has 
already made time’s gifts more beautiful to 
human understanding, in ‘ true unfeignéd verse ’. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Grinning Through 


WHO PASSES television programmes before they 
go out to the viewers? Who agrees that they 
are good enough? Who gives them the green 
light? 

The questions fairly boiled in the mind long 
before the hour wasted on ‘The Suffragette’ 
had run its course. The programme was devised 
as a gesture to the memory of Mrs. Pankhurst, 
whose name it did so little to adorn. The pro- 
ducer had nearly a decade of social and: political 
history at his disposal, some of it highly 
dramatic. The pace of his production suggested 
that he had lost his sense 
of time in the process of 
ransacking it. He gave us 
an album of Edwardian 
photographs showing a 
succession of women ap- 
parently wearing the same 
jacket and skirt, let-out or 
taken-in by the wardrobe 
mistress to fit the char- 
acters in order of their ap- 
pearance. They were mostly 
shown addressing, with 
stylised eloquence, invisible 
judges and juries, who, it is 
to be hoped, were more 
merciful than many of us 
viewers were inclined to be 
as this utterly uninspired 
programme moved drearily 
on to its end. 

In at least one part of 
the country house-painters 
have an expressive phrase 
for an ill-done job. They 
speak of the undercoat as 


Doodling: 

the “doodling screen’ specially designed for the 

programme on July 6; this gave the illusion of the 

‘doodle’ being drawn straight on to the television 
screen 


the artist Matvyn Wright drawing on 
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‘grinning through’, which 
is worthy of Shakespeare. 
‘Grinning through’ this 
suffragette programme was a 
poverty of imagination, if 
also of some more workaday 
forms of resource. Evidently 
the producer had very little 
money to spend. Spreading 
it over an hour yielded a re- 
sult so thin as to be risky, 
a kind of programme capable 
of inducing in casual viewers 
the passive resistance which 
Mrs. Pankhurst and _ her 


H.M. the Queen laying the foundation stone of the National Theatre on July 13 in 


minions so aggressively employed. It was not 
worthy of the genius which resides at the heart 
of television. 

Incompetence of the same order showed 
through the programme called ‘ Doodling ’. Here 
there can have been no budgetary problem. Lots 
of people would have doodled on television for 
nothing, as perhaps those present in this pro- 
gramme did; it does not matter. What does 
matter is that someone had conceived an idea 
and had not gone on to think it out to the 
point at which the psychological parted com- 
pany with the visual. The result was almost 
deplorable and perhaps the less said about it 
the better, except that conscious doodling is an 
equivocal activity which probably would not 
have succeeded in Children’s Hour. In fairness, 
we must recognise the claim that finding and 
working out new ideas, for sound as for vision, 
to fill so-many hours a day, seven days a week, 
is not all that easy. Inevitably it means that too 
often the third-rate gets in, which is no reason 
why we should allow it to get by. 

Most third-rate television is studio produced; 
outside, the standard remains unimpaired and 
is improving. Wimbledon was given too much 
viewing time in the opinion of many, though 
more adventurousness from the cameras might 
have blunted the force of that criticism. The 
major event was the Independence Day service 
in St. Paul’s, where we viewers mingled freely 
with the congregation in all its parts, and with 
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Professor E. N. da C. An- 
drade, F.R.S., demonstrating 
an early crude dynamo at 
the Royal Institution Lecture 
Theatre, televised on July 10 
during his lecture on great 
figures associated with the 
Institution since its founda- 
tion in 1799 
a 

particular interest in the 
pews lined with row on 
row of American local 
faces. Many people may 
have been surprised by the 
merging of a ceremony of 
solemn and moving re- 
membrance into what be- 
came embarrassingly like a 
social function as the 
Queen with her daughters 
walked down the nave after 
the service. Was all that 
pompous and often, it © 
seemed, pathetically eager 
genuflection quite seemly 
such a_ setting, just 

spoken of by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as a holy place of the 
nation? True, the spiritual power had by then 
resigned its precedence; even so, television re- 
corded what to many onlookers from afar must 
have seemed a note of dissonance in the sombre 
commemorative theme. 

There has been another royal occasion on 
which, as viewers, we received some of the best 
pictures of the Queen yet seen on our screens, 
the laying of the foundation stone of the 
National Theatre. Having listened to Her 
Majesty’s address, we were glad that Oliver 
Lyttelton used his opportunity as chairman of 
paying tribute beforehand to her beautiful speak- 
ing voice, which never fails to delight the ear. 
The Queen taking her folded notes out of her 
handbag; Mrs. Attlee hastily reaching for it 
from the Queen’s chair and handing it+to her 
as she sat down again; the Queen carefully 
putting the notes back into the handbag—these 
were intimate viewing trifles that the cameras 
did not miss but which many of those eyes 
present probably did. The television cameras 
served this occasion efficiently and well. The. 
later television film was little more than a record 
for the archives. It is easy to be critical of 
these television film unit jobs. They are often 
beset and bedevilled by the tyrannies of time. 

It has become a cliché with Richard 
Dimbleby’s producers to show him walking to 
his new assignments. In ‘Reuter Reports’ we 
saw him bareheaded in Fleet Street, not in 


dutiful respect, one guesses, to his parent pro- 
fession. In almost every ‘London Town’ pro- 
duction he is depicted getting out of or into a 
car. Time now, maybe, to think of something 
new. ‘Reuter Reports’ had to say a lot in far 
too little time. The result was an appetiser only. 
We now want a full-length programme on this 
wonderful organisation by a producer who need 
not be inspired so long as he chooses a script- 
writer who is. Its quarter of an hour the other 
evening showed that there are numbers of un- 
selfconscious Reuter newsmen to take the parts. 

Big fight heard was more exciting than big 
fight seen. Existing controversy ignored, that 
must be the verdict on the television film of the 
event. It showed the world champion becoming 
ex- somewhat less professionally and certainly 
somewhat less dramatically than one had 
believed. z. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
The Wearing of the Green 


Pure Hope-WaAtL.ace’s last act, before he left 
the column he adorned, was to grant to his 
successor listening rights in ‘John Bull’s Other 
Island’, bequeathing them as a rich legacy unto 
his issue. Rich indeed: By now, and thanks 
largely to a stage festival which scooped up most 
of the short pieces, the dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane, I have met in performance all of 
Shaw’s plays except two. Surprisingly, until the 
broadcast, ‘John Bull’s Other Island’ had ap- 
peared on my list only once. Shaw was wistful 
about its stage neglect. During the early ’thirties, 
when writing to Harcourt Williams at the Old 
Vic, he said: ‘I wonder whether “‘ John Bull” 
would revive as a historical play? It is still pretty 
good fun’. That was under-valuing it. After 
forty-seven years, the comedy which in its youth 
established the Vedrenne-Barker season at the 
Court, comes up with a twirl and a flash; it is 
Shaw’s own Irish jig. Radio serves it admirably. 
The dance is verbal: there are few essentially 
visual effects. Esmé Percy, who produced on the 
Third, read some (alas, not all) of the Shavian 
_stage directions. Thus we did not miss the note 
on evening over Rosscullen, with ‘ great breadths 
of silken green in the Irish sky’. 

Here Shaw is wearing the green with a differ- 
ence. We do not wonder that Yeats, who had 
asked in 1904 for ‘a patriotic contribution to the 
repertory of the Irish Literary Theatre’, shook 
his head, alarmed. To him ‘ John Bull ’—observe 
Larry Doyle on Cathleen-ni-Houlihan—must 
have been, teasingly, another Irish Problem. To- 
day we think first of Shaw’s enjoyment of one of 
the most elaborate extensions of his Britannicus 
joke. Broadbent is the favourite Shavian English- 
man, a Dubliner’s revenge for the familiar grease- 
paint Irishman that someone has called Pathrick 
O’Lunacy. In ‘John Bull’ the Saxon stranger, 
--on his sentimental-romantic journey to the Celtic 
mists, is determined to sail down the Blarney 
River, and Shaw is just as ready to show ‘a very 
uncompromising presentment of the real old 
Ireland’. It is all full-flavoured talk. There is 
no plot to speak of; the strange, mystical figure 
of Keegan stands apart. For me the radio Keegan 
remained shadowy until the ‘three in one’ 
speech which Gerard Tyrrell phrased with ex- 
quisite rightness as if he had been saving himself 
for the moment. The production, generally 
enjoyable, was up-and-down. One or two voices 
sounded over-anxious. And though Ronald 
Simpson made the sentimental rhetorician buoy- 
ant and mostly likeable, according to the rubric, 
he seemed until nearly the end to be a miniature 
of Broadbent. The fellow should be larger than 
life, and we could not say that Mr. Simpson 
was “enormously absurd in his most earnest 
moments’. I was happiest with two secondary 
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parts: it was obvious that Maire O’Neill’s Aunt 
Judy and Liam Redmond’s Father Dempsey 


spoke from Rosscullen whose soft moist airs and’ 


white springy roads they had never left. Pretty 
Good Fun, The top o’ the morning to them! 

In ‘Danger, Men Working’ (Home) we 
moved from South to North; to Ulster and to 
J. D. Stewart’s debaté on a building-site. On 
the stage, I recall, the play ran on like Mrs. 
Nickleby. Having made his point about the 
foolishness of imposing the mass-production 
mind upon workmen used to more personal 
methods, Mr. Stewart proceeded amiably to make 
it again. But the radio version, with its secretary- 
turned-narrator, was another thing, crisp and 
swift. In the theatre the author toyed with a 
lazy-floating balloon; on the air he was driving 


a golf-ball. Michael Kelly lunged cheerfully at - 


the caricatured English engineer who jis not 
allowed Broadbent’s success; and, as the more 
stable Ulsterman, Allan McClelland—a little 
shy of Shaw’s Larry on the previous night— 
blocked in a character with a few firm strokes. 
Still, the air belonged to Joseph Tomelty as a 
foreman (slow-and-steady‘ does it) who had to 
be sacrificed for the plot’s sake. Mr. Tomelty 
coaxed the man along: we knew his background 
and his training, and we never felt for a second 
(danger, man at work) that an actor was studio- 
bound and trying to keep a clutched script from 
rustling. J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Poetry and Politics 


J AM SOMETIMES ASKED what, under the heading 
of the Spoken Word, I would listen to if my 
critical duties did not tie me by the ear. ‘To 
sport?’ Never! ‘To political discussions?’ 
Never! My questioner frowns. ‘Then your 
flattering criticisms of sports commentators are 
all my eye?’ Not at all. The skill with which 
many of these gentlemen work me—even me— 
into a state of feverish excitement, rouses my 
admiration and so, although like Tennyson ‘ I do 
but sing because I must’, my song is as genuine 
as his linnet’s. I enjoy listening to them, but I 
also enjoy throwing stones at empty bottles, a 
recreation which I have long since denied myself. 
‘And it’s the same with politics? ’ Far from it. 
I find the majority of political discussions a bore, 
sometimes a thundering bore. It is possible to 
appreciate the skill with which a debater makes 
his points and, less frequently, the urbanity with 
which he conducts his discussion, but the trouble 
with the politician is that he labours under the 
delusion that his views are the only possible 
views. Consequently, the views of his opponent 
usually irritate him if not into downright rude- 
ness at least into an ill-concealed snarl. The thing 
becomes a wrangle rather than a discussion. Even 
when the parties behave reasonably well, I often 
wonder what useful purpose such discussions 
serve. 

Take, for instance, the debate on the Third 
Programme last week between J. Enoch Powell, 
Conservative M-P., and Donald Chapman, 
General Secretary of the Fabian Society. Their 
subject was, ‘Is Socialism Losing its Appeal?’ 
Now that, surely, is not a matter of opinion, 
but of fact which can be settled only by the simple 
but laborious means of asking every adult his 
views and totting up the answers. Nothing that 
the debaters say can throw any light on the ques- 
tion. Nor do we expect that it will. We can be 
fairly certain at-the outset that the Conservative 
will answer ‘ Yes’ and the socialist ‘ No’. The 
convinced tory, it is true, will have rejoiced in 
the victory of Mr. Powell and the convinced 
socialist will have remarked with satisfaction that 
Mr. Chapman’s triumph was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Both will have enjoyed themselves, but is 
it good that they should, in that particular way? 
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The debaters spoke well and, for as long as I 
listened to them, treated each other with toler- 
able politeness, but I switched them off before 
they had finished because I was not sufficiently 
entertained. A plain dereliction of duty? Un- 
doubtedly, since I cannot now criticise their per- 
formance, but only the nature of their subject. 

It is an ironical fact that fault-finding provides 
the day-to-day critic with much more copy than 
praising. That is why I find myself with next 
to nothing to say about Cecil Day Lewis’ ‘ The 
Poet’s Task’, except that it was magnificent. 
This was a recording of his Inaugural Lecture 
as Professor of Poetry at Oxford, delivered on 
June 1 in the~Sheldonian Theatre. The occasion 
must be a formidable ordeal for any lecturer, no 
matter how fine a poet or scholar, for he has to 
contend, so to speak, not only with the eager 
and discriminating audience visibly before him, 
including maybe one or more of his predecessors, 
but also with those other predecessors arrayed, 
ghostly and august, behind him. But Mr. Lewis 
flew all these hurdles without apparent effort. 
An academic lecture delivered to a large audience 
often falls somewhat ponderously, even when re- 
wardingly, on the solitary radio-listener’s ear, but 
Mr. Lewis’ was an unmixed delight. It was 
packed with illuminating ideas made doubly 
effective by the terseness of his style, his humour, 
the easy flow of his delivery and the brilliant 
anthology of quotations with which he illustrated 
his argument. He has made the ordeal even more 
formidable for his successor. 

Martin ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Cheltenham Festival 


THE FIRST WEEK of the Cheltenham Festival 
deserved more attention than it received from 
the B.B.C. Part of the opening concert of the 
Hallé Orchestra was scheduled for relay in the 
Regional Programme, but, owing to a breakdown 
in communications, very little of it reached 
listeners at home. So the world at large missed 
two new symphonies by Arnold van Wyck and 
John Gardner (the former had been broadcast 
during the war and then forgotten), both of 
which would have been worth hearing in these 
first-rate performances. 

During the second week there was a broadcast 
of Rawsthorne’s new Pianoforte Concerto, which 
was played for the first time in London last 
month. This is the most important of the works 
expressly commissioned by the Arts Council for 
the Festival of Britain—a real pianoforte con- 
certo that does not fear to indulge in pianistic 
virtuosity. At the same time it is not a mere 
show-piece. It is most cunningly constructed and 
its themes are straightforward but not common- 
Place, so that the listener has no difficulty in 
following their interesting development. This is 
really a remarkable event, for, apart from 
Rawsthorne himself in his first concerto, British 
composers have not hitherto shown much feeling 
for this particular form of composition. Some 
have written good works for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, but none has produced such a genuine 
concerto. It will be surprising if this work, which 
was splendidly played with evident enjoyment by 
Clifford Curzon with the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Malcolm Sargent, does not 
take its place in the repertory. 

The other broadcasts from Cheltenham were 
devoted to the performances of the English 
Opera Group, including the new opera by Brian 
Easdale, ‘ The Sleeping Children’, with a libretto 
by Tyrone Guthrie. This piece has already had 
such a lambasting at’ the hands of some of my 
colleagues, that the poor, dreary, humourless 
thing may best be passed over with the remark 
that the libretto is one of Mr. Guthrie’s less 
fortunate excursions into opera and that Easdale’s 
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116 
music, which is too uniform both in pace and 
texture, does not accomplish the impossible task 
of redeeming it. Norman del Mar’s direction did 
all it could for the opera and, among the singers, 
Raymond Nilsson gave a really remarkable per- 
formance as the sadistic headmaster in as horrible 
a scene as it has been my misfortune to witness. 
But oh! the elementary psychology out of some 
text-book! And oh! the whimsey in which 
Guthrie’s gloom is all dressed up! 

The other programme, consisting of Monte- 
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verdi’s ‘Tancredi e Clorinda’ and Purcell’s 
‘Dido and Aeneas’, was better worthy of atten- 
tion. Despite its archaic manner, Monteverdi’s 
little mime-drama is still capable of moving one 
deeply with its passionate expression of tragedy. 
It was beautifully presented in a setting by John 
Piper, and I hope that the beauty of the per- 
formance did not fail to make its impact on 
the air, even as a studio production did some 
time ago. At least, listeners could appreciate 
Benjamin Britten’s fine playing at the harpsi- 
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chord, and Peter Pears’ Ped a of the text. 
Britten’s edition of Purcell’s opera is, as one 
would expect, a musicianly piece of work. He 
does not obtrude himself even in the addition he 
has made, with some justification, to the second 
act, as Wagner did in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigénie’ or 
Strauss in ‘Idomeneo’ (of which more next 
week). But the music needs better singing than 
it had here. In the theatre one had, at least, the 

compensation of a sumptuous spectacle. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


Thomas Tomkins (1572-1656) | 


By BASIL LAM 


Church music by Thomas Tomkins will be broadcast at 11.15 p.m. on Tuesday, July 24 (Third) 


N musical chronology the significant dates 

are not those of births and deaths but those 

containing the period of a composer’s 

mature activity. As most composers tend to 
retain throughout their working lives the techni- 
cal methods and harmonic vocabulary of their 
first mature works the history of innovations in 
the language of music is a record of overlapping 
stages, so that Emanuel Bach, for instance, was 
writing in the ‘ advanced’ galant style at a time 
when his father was still composing in the 
manner of his own earlier years. 

Among English musicians “Thomas ‘Tomkins 
remained throughout a long life the contemporary 
of his master, Byrd, and, though he lived to 
see the Commonwealth, he seems to have looked 
resolutely backwards to the Golden Age either 
disregarding or unaware of the innovations that 
made the first half of the seventeenth century 
an age of confusion, frustration and startling 
achievement. Some keyboard pieces written 
towards the end of his life could, on internal 
evidence, be assigned confidently to a period 
nearly half a century earlier. 

It is possible that Tomkins’ stubborn 
adherence to traditional styles was the result of 
his domestic background. His father was organ- 
ist of St. David’s Cathedral and four of his 
brothers and half-brothers were musicians in 
various church posts. Thomas himself married 
the widow of Nathaniel Patrick, whom he suc- 
ceeded as organist of Worcester Cathedral; 
his own son later occupied the same position. 
With a sentiment sufficiently unusual, Tomkins 
named the child Nathaniel after his wife’s first 
husband. Thus three generations of this remark- 
able family (said to be of Cornish origin) were 
occupied as musicians, a record paralleled in 
English music only by the numerous tribe of 
Eccles or Eagles later in the century. 

With such an environment it was scarcely 
surprising that Tomkins should have remained 
uninfluenced by the immense stylistic changes 
which took place during his lifetime. The con- 
servative atmosphere of Charles I’s court, to 
which Tomkins was attached, must have further 
encouraged a musician working in the some- 
what remote city of Worcester to continue com- 
posing in the manner of a former age. 

It is not known in what circumstances 
Tomkins became a pupil of Byrd, but in view 
of the older composer’s almost legendary pres- 
tige among his contemporaries it is reasonable 
to suppose that the young provincial must have 
shown exceptional gifts. In 1607 ‘ having studied 
music fourteen years’ and eleven years after 
becoming organist at Worcester he took his 
bachelor’s degree at Oxford; a strange order of 
events, but perhaps the Chapter regarded mar- 
riage to the former organist’s relict as a substi- 
tute for the degree. 

Apart from the madrigal he contributed to 
the ‘Triumphs of Oriana’, a piece fornierly 
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attributed to his father, Tomkins published 
nothing until his madrigals appeared in 1622, two 
years before Pilkington’s second set which was 
the last important publication of the English 
madrigalists. 

Although this late appearance of work char- 
acteristic of the great period 1590-1610 is strik- 
ing, a number of other composers brought out 
sets of madrigals in the second decade of the 
new century. Mention may be made of Bateson’s 
second set, 1618, East’s fourth set, 1618, Vautor, 
1619, Ward, 1613. In these instances it is not 
possible to discern whether the pieces had been 
written earlier and merely assembled for pub- 
lication, or whether madrigals were in fact being 
composed at a time when monody was the 
advanced fashion. On either assumption, how- 
ever, it is evident that a demand for this kind 
of music must have persisted and fantasies for 
viols were, after all, current: much later, surviv- 
ing as they did to incur the hearty dislike of 
Charles II to whom polygamy appealed more 
strongly than polyphony. 

Tomkins’ madrigals fall into “the usual 
divisions of pieces for three, four, five and six 
voices, half those in five parts being ballets. 
The style is not obviously different from that 
of earlier masters, though two features are dis- 
tinctive—unusual length (found also in Ward) 
and a fondness for passages in thirds or sixths. 
The last of the three-part madrigals ‘ Love, cease 
tormenting’ has thirds in the upper voices for 
the whole of its first section—seven bars of 
4/4 time. This device, mellifluous though sub- 
versive of true part-writing, occurs elsewhere 
in the collection, e.g., in the fine six-part ‘ Music 
divine’ and suggests that a faint rumour of 
Italian goings-on may have penetrated the 
provincial calm of Worcester. 

One of the best known of his pieces is the 
beautiful double madrigal ‘O let me live(die) 
for true love’ of which the two parts are dedi- 
cated respectively to Dr. Douland and John 
Danyell. This is a subtle and expressive com- 
position with pathetic fa-las used in the manner 
of Weelkes’ ‘O care thou wilt dispatch me’. 

Among these dedications, all to musicians of 
note, it is surprising that the piece bearing the 
name of Byrd ‘Too much I once lamented’ is 
a ballet unless we make the far-fetched assump- 
tion that the title is a reference to Byrd’s well- 
known sobriety of mind, a quality sometimes 
oppressive to pupils no matter how devoted. 
The finest thing here, and probably Tomkins’ 
masterpiece, is the five-part ‘When David 
heard’. It is referred to by Butler (Principles 
of Music, 1636), as ‘ that passionate lamentation 
of the musical king composed in five parts by 
Mr. Thomas Tomkins, now organist of His 
Majesty’s chapel ’. 

Comparing this with Weelkes’ equally fine 
setting, we may regard Tomkins’ piece as purely 
classical, while Weelkes treats the words with 


an almost Monteverdi-like emotional concen- 
tration. Incidentally Tomkins shows a surprising 
insensitiveness to words, which he repeats purely 
for convenience (the same failing appears in 
Gibbons at times). 

The six-part pieces are massive in style, but 
Tomkins rarely attempts to gain the effect so 
often exploited by Ward when writing in six 
parts, the multiplying of suspensions. In fact 
his ‘harmony is not adventurous though in ‘O 
let me live for true love’ he shows that ex- 
pressive harmony was among his gifts when 
required. His other secular music includes key- 
board pieces of which the main body awaits 
publication in the near future, and various music 
for viols. The well-known fantasia in six parts 
begins splendidly with a strongly chromatic 
subject, but the later sections lack cohesion and 
comparison with the chromatic fantasias of 
Dowland shows the superior logic and concen- 
tration of the latter. An ‘In nomine’ in three 
parts with the canto fermo as bass is one of 
Tomkins’ rare examples of mildly advanced 
writing with two lively parts in purely instru- 
mental style moving over the bass. 

It is possible that the composer himself would 


have wished to be judged by his church music, 


which is impressive both in bulk and in detail, 
comprising ten books of services and anthems 
which appeared posthumously in 1668 under the 
title Musica Deo Sacra et Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 
a pretty though doubtless unintended distinc- 
tion. Two of his anthems aroused the-admira- 
tion of Burney—‘ In Tudway’s collection are a 
full anthem in twelve parts [and] an 
anthem in canon throughout of four parts in 
one, both well worthy the disciple of the admir- 
able Bird’. Certainly the twelve-part piece 
is admirably Written and is a feat of genuine 
polyphony unlike much multi-choral writing in 
which the basic texture is harmonic. 

The five-part ‘O God how wonderful thou 
art’ uses suspensions in the manner of the 
Agnus Det in Byrd’s four-part Mass. Such 
comparison is somewhat damaging to the twelve- 
part anthem already mentioned, for ‘ Praise our 
Lord all ye Gentiles’ is among Byrd’s master- 
pieces. Many of the anthems have ‘verses 
to the organ’’ and are not unworthy to 
stand with the verse anthems of Gibbons. 
Though few would agree with Burney’s opinion 

—‘he had more force and facility than Morley. 
In his songs there is melody and accent as well 
as pure harmony and elegant contrivance’. 
Tomkins has been unaccountably neglected in 
the revival of so-called Elizabethan music. His 
massive and assured conservatism was evidently 
the expression of a strong personality and all 
his music shows consummate technical skill, 
while a good deal of it has the more vital quality 
of expressiveness. ‘Not all is false that’s taught 
in public schools’ and not every good composer 
needs to be an innovator. 
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Progress in Electronics 


Electronic devices 
developed in the Mullard 
laboratories are built with 

_ microscopic accuracy. 


RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly 
revolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. This science, involving 
the use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 
likely to find increasing applications in numerous industrial processes. 
Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 
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Aluminium soldering 
by ultrasonics is now 
@ practical engineering 
application. 
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PRODUCTION Bringing the benefit of this research to 
- industry and the community is the other function of the Mullard 
organisation, Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, 
millions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry, In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the 
name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that 
may well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - TELECOM- Eval 
MUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT MEASURING AND ce ie 
INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS .- X-RAY TUBES = 
Mullard Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Factories at: Blackburn = Fleetwood * Gillingham > Hove * Mitcham * Wandsworth + Whyteleafe 
(MP3 668) 
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Mullard ~ 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
Main Research Laboratories at Salfords (Surrey) 
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just coming in over Barcelona, and another... 
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Whatever your favourite piece of music the 
Soundmirror will record it and play it back for 
you again and again. There is no end to the 
thrills which this new magic entertainer can bring. It will record the } 4 
humorous patter of your favourite comedian, the art of the orator, 
the fun of a party or important family occasions like weddings. 
It will play them back with perfect fidelity immediately it is recorded 
and as often as you wish. Unwanted recordings are automatically 
erased as new ones are made and the magnetic tape used time and 
time again. Models from £69.10.0 exclusive of microphone 
Call on your local radio dealer and hear your own voice recorded 
or write for Brochure to the manutacturers 

the principal countries 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
of the worl 
(Division SM|L), Head Office: Hythe, Southampton. Hythe 3265. 
London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, $.W.1. | (Whitehall 6422) 


Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, S8ristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, ete. 


red under 


velopment Co., the 
Brush Crystal Co., 
Magnetone Inc., and 
Lhermionie Products 


Ltd. Patent No.454595 
and others; and pa- 
tents pevding in all 


hensive treatise. Price 25/-, 
post Ol. extra. 
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It’s the wise man who knows that if you 
take care of your shoes your clothes will 


take care of themselves. 


LOTUS shoes are made for such, having 


an eye to the fine points of appearance. 


Their leather, their lines, their workman- 
ship and multiple measurements provide 
each with the perfect fit. 


LOTUS SHOES 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 


MADE BY LOTUS 
43/44 NEW BOND ST « W.4 


Money makes money in the 
“Provincial.” Interest paid: on 
deposit and paid-up share accounts 
every six months 


THIS century-old, strongly-established society, its assets £43,000,000 and 
its reserves £3,000,000, offers you three distinct investment services all with income 
tax on interest paid by the Society, Deposit accounts show 2%; paid up share 
accounts 2}%; and subscription share accounts (fixed regulat savings) 24%} all 
fully explained in a new and comprehensive investment brochure free on request. 


- Put your money in the Provincial for a sure and steady gain. e 


There’s no surer source of income than investment in the 


IPROVINICHAIL 


BUILDING SOCIETY Frank Clayton F.C.1.S,. 


General Manager 


Head Offices : Equitable House, Market Street, Bradford. Te/. 29331/2/3/4 
Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 
London Office : Astor House, Aldwych W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 
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[Ncc 759Q] PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


The most comprehensive Caravan service in Gt. Britain 


Proudly Presents 
| The Brush “Faleon” four-berth 


| The greatest advance in luxury caravan design | 


This is the famous luxury caravan of maximum proportions ..22 ft. longand 
7£t. 6ins. wide. Fully insulated with all aluminium roof and exterior, 6 opening 
windows, bath, four berths.. and 101 features. Made by one of the :nost 
famous coachbuilders in the country, the Brush ‘Falcon’ is a caravan tor 
the connoisseur. 


For Homes or for Holidays, at £755 wéxs 
* Call in and see for yourself—or illustrated leaflet from: 


NORTHERN CARAVAN DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
WILMSLOW RD., HANDFORTH, CHES. (Tel; Wilmslow 5255/6) 


Remember: We have the greatest range of Caravans on show in Great Britain . . 
over 300 models to choose from, with allied distributors throughout the Country. 
Towing, Hiring, Hire-purchase, Sales, Service, Equipment, Living and Holiday 
sites are immediately available.. 


* “Northern Caravan News” >. 


The latest edition of this full-sized newsletter, giving illustrated detuils 


of nearly thirty of E=itain’s finest caravans is available free, Copies are 
limited, and we advise you to write immediately for dispatch by return, 
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nowadays and they look strangely exotic 
amongst cabbages and cauliflowers. (You can 


_ get yellow and red ones, too, and they look 


very decorative.) They contain, by the way, more 
vitamin C than any other fruit or vegetable. 
If you want the whole benefit of this, use them 
uncooked in salads or in sandwiches. One 
pepper cut into narrow strips goes a long way 
used like this. However you use green peppers, 
you have to remove the seeds first. There are 
several ways of using them. First for a cold 
meal. Count one large or two small peppers 
for. each person. Cut off the tops and remove 
the seeds. Parboil the peppers for a quarter of 
an hour in a little salt water. As much of the 
vitamins will have dissolved in this water, keep 
it for soup or sauce. Drain the peppers and 
let them cool, and then stuff them with a 
mixture of cold diced potatoes, chopped hard- 
boiled egg and finely chopped raw onion. Bind 


the mixture with’ salad cream or home-made 


mayonnaise (if you like, you can add chopped- 


up remnants of meat or fowl), and fill it into, 


the peppers. Serve them as a meal with bread 
and cheese. 

Now for a hot main dish. One of its great 
advantages is that you need only one gas or 
electric ring to cook a meal for four to six 
people. Remove seeds, but be careful not to 
throw away the tops as they are needed later, 
The peppers this time are not cooked before- 
hand. Prepare the Stuffing as follows: cook rice 
(about half a pound for four people); chop 
finely and fry one large or some small onions; 
add some chopped mushrooms or a quarter of a 
pound of minced meat (uncooked), and salt. 
Fill the mixture into the peppers and cover 
each pepper with its top. If you want to make 
sure that the stuffing cannot come out during 
cooking, tie each pepper across the top with a 
piece of thread. Put the peppers upright—this is 
important—into a saucepan into which you have 
previously poured some tomato sauce. Put a lid 


on the saucepan and cook the peppers slowly for 
one hour. Or if you prefer it, cook them in 
the oven in a fireproof dish. Serve in a deep 
dish with the sauce. This dish is very popular 
on the continent, especially in Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Austria. It is, of course, possible 
to vary the stuffing a good deal. 
Litt KOWALSKA 


MORE ‘PRESERVING’ HINTS 


Preserve the food value of vegetables (especially 
green ones) by storing for as short a time as 
possible before cooking. If storage is unavoidable, 
choose a cool, airy place. Avoid long preliminary 
soaking in ‘water. 
* * * 
When making jelly, never squeeze the fruit while 
it is straining in its bag. This results in clouded 


‘jelly. To flavour apple jelly, try adding a few 


leaves of scented geranium to the boiling fruit. 
Lemon scented verbena is also good. 
* * * 


If you keep your margarine and butter in the 
dark you can preserve it much longer. The light 
destroys the vitamins in it and it goes rancid 
more quickly. 
* * 

To preserve your hands from smelling and your 
eyes from watering when peeling onions, do the 
job with your hands working under water, 

* ok C 


To preserve aluminium, avoid using soda when 
cleaning. Stains can generally be removed from 
an aluminium pan if it is boiled up with water 
and a little weak acid, such as apple parings or 
rhubarb trimmings. 
* * * 
To preserve rayons, handle gently during wash- 
ing. Roll in a thick towel to press out moisture. 
Don’t twist or wring, or dry in front of an open 
fire: and never press with a hot iron, which 
damages the fibres. 
* * ae 
To preserve the whiteness of wool, avoid wash- 
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S axial stay har ice for the Housewife 


GREEN PEPPERS 
THERE ARE PLENTY of green peppers about 


ing powders which contain soda. Add a little 
borax to the washing water. 
RutH Drew 


Some of Our Contributors 


WILLIAM CLARK (page 85): a member ‘of the 
editorial staff of The Observer 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (page 91): Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, Cambridge University; Lecturer 
in the History of Art, Birkbeck College, Lon- 
don; an editor of The Architectural Review; 
author of An Outline of European Architec- 
ture; Academies of Art, Past and Present; An 
Enquiry into Industrial Art in England, etc. 

K. J. FIELDING (page 93) engaged in preparing 
a new edition of Dickens’ Speeches, and 
associate editor to Humphry House of the 
Proposed new edition of Dickens’ Letters; has 
just been appointed William Noble Fellow in 
English, Liverpool University 

RENFORD BAMBROUGH (page 95): Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge University; editor 
of The Cambridge Review 


.GORDON CRAIG (page 97): author of Ellen Terry 


and Her Secret Self, Henry Irving, The Art 
of the Theatre, etc. 

W. B. STANFORD (page 99): Regius Professor 
of Greek, Trinity College, Dublin; editor of 
Homer’s Odyssey; author of Ambiguity in 
Greek Literature, Aeschylus in His Style, ete. 

REV. CANON C. E. RAVEN, D.D. (page 102): 
Emeritus Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
University; Chaplain to the King; Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge University, 
1932-50; Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1939-50; author of Science, Religion 
and the Future, Fesus and the Gospel of Love, 
etc. 

Rev. C. H. Dopp, p.p. (page 103): Norris-Hulse 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge University, 
1935-49; author of The Bible Today, About 
the Gospels, The Present Task in New Testa- 
ment Studies, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,107. 


Equations. 


By Trand 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, July 26 


The lights are positive integral solutions of the 
following equations. In symmetrical expressions, 
the roots are in ascending order of magnitude. 
Capital letters refer to clues across, and small 
letters to clues down, There is no factor common 
to all the numbers in each set. 


Le) H/f)3 + .Q3 = x3 +: m8 

2. £3 + d3 = G3 + v3 

3 8 + (7 + 13 = 3 + (F — 138 
ap Rie SP 4 ie BAY 

5. J3=K3 + $3 + D3 

6. (23 = W3 + L3 + N3 

7. b3 = (G— 134+ G3 + B3 

8 (G— 13 = x3 4 13 + (2g — 133 
9. Al=1+ V3 +4 (2B3 
AO Gt ret = gti Ct 

11. X4=L4 + (4L)4 + bt + pt 


12. n2 + (5P)2 = a2 + 2U2 


= t2 + 3M2 
= R2 
13. (¢ +2)? + (@@ + 1)? = @— 1)? + 2k? 
=1 + 3H2 
= w2 
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CROSSWORD RULES.—({1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked * Crossword 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters. There are no capricious 
traps. Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Co!- 
laborators may send in only a single joint solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first five 
correct solutions opened are awarded a book token of 
the value specified. (5) In al] matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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Get a Degree 
hy Home-Study 


and thereby improve your status and your 
prospects. You can obtain a London Uni- 
versity Degree in Arts, Science. Economics, 
Law. or Divinity without residence or 
attendance at the University. Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894) will prepare you for the 
three necessary examinations: fees are 
moderate, and tuition is continued free in 
the event of failure. Over 14.000 Successes 
at London University Exams., 1925-50. 
Many men and women who occupy respon- 
sible positions to-day do so because they 
graduated in their spare time with the 
help of Wolsey Hall. Why not follow 
their example? Write for Prospectus to 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 
Course is the most efficient. the most 
economical, and the most convenient means 
of preparation for the General Certificate of 
Education examination; B. Com.; B.Sc. Econ.: 
LL.B.; 
Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal-tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and ‘many intensely practical] (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees. 
payable by instalments. 

Write today fot prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


or_-call 30 pee ces St., anaes E.G.4. 


CROWN <AGENTS FOR 
THE COLONIES 


ACCOUNTANT required by the Government 
of Nigeria for the Education Department for 
one tour of 18-24 months with prospects of 
permanency. ry ineluding allowance 


according to qualifications and experience in“ 


the scale £711 rising to £1,290 a year. Outfit 
allowance £60. Free passages for the officer 
and his wife and assistance towards the cost 
of children’s passages or their maintenance 
in this Country. Liberal leaye on full salary. 
Candidates, preferably under 40 years of age, 
should have had substantial + aceounting 
experience. preferably in the financial branch 
of a local Education Authority in thé United 
Kingdom. Apply at once by letter. stating 
age, full name in block letters and full par- 
ticulars of qualifications and experience and 
mentioning this paper to the.Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, 
quoting M.24633.C on both letter and envelope. 
The Crown Agents cannot undertake to 
acknowledge all applications and will com- 
municate only with applicants selected for 
further consideration. 


and other external London University 


without obligation. 


London School of Journalism Courses comprise: Journalism, Article 
Writing, Short Stories, Poetry and Radio Plays. There are also courses 
A. G. Strong and History by J. Hampden 
Jackson. Send today for our free book “Writing for the Press.” 
are low and there is no time’ limit. 


Chief Secretary: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
‘Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.” 


in Literature written by L. 


DON’T CONDEMN 
YOUR STORY UNTRIED 


Day by day, would-be authors throw away good work, 
time and money, simply through lack of knowledge ot 
technique, style and the literary market. Next time you 
feel like destroying your ‘‘brain-child” DON’T. Instead, 
send it with a note, including your address and some personal 
details to the London School of Journalism. We will give you a 
carefully considered opinion of it and your prospects free and 


Fees 


MUSeum 4574 


” 


Learn Esperanto 


The simple international 
language which is growing in 
popularity every day. An 
Esperantist can correspond 
with other Esperantists in 
almost any country in the. 


world. It is easy to learn and 
has only a few simple gram- 


rules with 
irregularities. 
A complete correspondence course, 
including text book, dictionary and 
correction of* exercises, costs 10s. 


matical no 


Write for details today 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 


a Dept. L8g 
140, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11_ 


BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 


FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING 
LISTENER 


Specimen copy from: 


EUROPEAN RADIO 


The Weekly Programmes: ‘of the Continent 


EURAP PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
137 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4- 


@ Ae By My Ln fr Ln, fn hi, Ly, hy. 
COLONIAL OFFICE 


Exhibition of 
Traditional Art 
from the Colonies 


Imperial Institute 
South Kensington 


MAY 25th to SEPTEMBER 30th 


WEEKDAYS- - - - 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
SUNDAYS + - - 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m.- 


‘Admission Free 
TVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvvVve 


“SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


aa 


PRICE 6d. 
EVERY FRIDAY 
ANYWHERE 


FRANK 


LAFFIITE 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT. 
PIANISTS 
USING 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcas 
Loadon, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 


to you 


This ‘solid fuel 


Finished 


The No. 30 


Gourtier(00KR 


Write for free illustfated Brochure No. 89/6 


«Do justice 
r cooking 


Cooker 
will add beauty and 
efficiency to your kitchen. 
in gleaming 
enamel, itis easy to clean 
and simple to operate. 


MITCHELL, RUSSELL & CO., LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, STIRLINGSHIRE 


London, W.1. 


ting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High ae 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 
by post. for London University Entrance, . 
Intermediate and Final exams. for B.A., 

B.Se., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., LL.B., 

etc.; General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Ady. Levels), Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern, * and ‘others, 
Law, Professional Preliminary exams., 
Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly qualified 
Tutors: Moderate fees ; instalments, 


4% PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. tuition for 
exams, may be obtained from Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Be Proud of 
Yi English® 
Your Englis 

You are judged by the way_you- speak | 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the. 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have-ever made. The 


“tuition is so planned that you make notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 


Write today for 2 copy of 


“WORD. MARTERY 


—and a 15- Minute Test | 


-~Send a 2kd. 


stimp today £6 “The 


Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391B), Palace 
Gate. London. W.S, for an interesting: 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery” (an_ informative prospectus). | 


MAJO RC A 


New 4 Engine Service to. Palma 

Every Saturdaythe 12.30.00 
“EPICUREAN from London to Paris 
- flies on direct to PALMA— 


the complimentary luncheon 
served on the way—reaching the 
sunshine of Majorca by 7 pun. 
Other EPICUREAN services three times cS 
weekly. via Barcelona. Direct connections 
also from Glasgow, Manchester and 
Birmingham. Early bookings ‘advisable. 


Holiday return fares. from London x * 


(Small supplement from. Glasgow, 
Manchester and Birmingham) - 


PALMA (Majorca). . . £44. 4.0 - 
PARIS by “EPICUREAN” £14. 8, 0 
NICE Night Flight... . £25. 0? 0 
DINARD (Brittany) . . £11, 1. 0 ~ 
DEAUVILLE .. ... £11.11. 0 
AJACCIO (Corsica). . . £35. 15. 0 


| AIR FRANCE> 


Details from nes travel agent or 


LONDON: 52/4 Haymarket S.W.1 WHI 4455 _— 
GLASGOW : 33 Renfield Street CEN 8054 — 
NCHS eae St. Peter’s Sq. CEN 8071 
BIRMING Elmdon gitnors HEL 2960 


July a 1951 ~ 


